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Preface 



\Vc‘Il jusi "keep oil keepiii' on ” Lois Combs Weinberg of Hindman says. 
Like her feilo\\ \ oIimteers, Lois, a member since 1980 and chair of the Prichard 
Committee for Academic Excellence from 1992 to 1994. knows what it means 
to labor over a problem that has been w ith us fores er — Kentucky's pcxir schools. 
"Keepin* on" is the challenge that Kentucky must meet until ail the children in the 
Commonwealth have the schools the) deserse. 'I'he start has been heioic: the 
hard part w ill be to continue. 

This rejxm contains the findings of two task forces established in the siimmei' 
of 1994. and reflects the Prichard Coniniitlee's determination to continue. Both 
task forces were comp(>sed of parent and busines.N members of the Prichaixl 
Committee, an inde|)endent organization of soiunteers w ith no govenimental 
afl’iliation. who have been ad\(K*ating for vastK impros'ed public education since 
1983. 

Both task forces leviewed the sast ciuantilies of research by scholars in 
Kentucky and across the nation. They met w ith Kentucky educators, w ho sened 
as advisors along the way. \ isiied sciux>is. and talked with state ofllcials. W'e 
deeply appreciate the tledicated pix>fessionals w hose contributions to our thinking 
were so important. (A list begins on page \w) 

The Task Eorce t>n Impnwing Ken tucks Sc1kh>1s was chaired by W'illiam 
Wilson, 'file Task b\>rce on Restaicturing Time and Learning was chaired by 
.lames Wiseman. Thanks to IxHh fbi' their exemplaiy \-olunteer leadeNiip. 

rhese groups were appointed b\’ William H. McCann, Prichard Committee 
chair, to examine kes elements t>f Kentucky's ssstem of public sehends and make 
recommendatiims for improsement. lliis sirateg) was consistent with the 
Committee's pres ions approach. In 1981 and again in 19<S.S it assembled 
concerned Kentuckians svho, based imi their insights as parents and citizens, 
published their Infix's for and opinit)ns on impros ing Kentucky education. In 
Pursuit of liM’clIanv (1981) and The I\nh to a Lary^cr Life (!98.'s), plus 
numerous other rc|XMls, base been published using this process of information 
gathering and reflecticMi. 

The charge to the task forces was as folU)ws; 

riiese griHips should conduct u ct>nsersatit>n. as parents and si)lunteers, 
ss ith others in Kciitucks alx)ut the continuous improxement of Kentucky 
schools, 'fhis means iniprov ing the reform law itself, in some cases 
this will also mean putting suggestions on the table that are not there 
now. 

It is self-cv ident that the need for change in schools is constant. C'hange is 
stenuK work, a process of constantlx keeping jip with the times. It is also sclL 
evident tliat Kenluckx needs a process of learning from experience. But we must 
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do ihi.s in a rational \\i\y. This is a complex task because this is a complex 
reform, without doubt the most sweeping. comprehensi\e. and diniciilt being 
attempted in the nation. 

The topics cose red in this report seemed to the parents and citizens who 
prepared it to be the most pressing if Kentucky is to continue to iniprose its 
public schools. The\ also addressed those reform elements that are most 
controversial or difficult to achies e. and found incidentally that the \ast majority 
of reform elements are not contros ersial. Most of the work that remains to be 
done to improsc Kentucky's schools is work in the classroom. 

Our task forces also did not attempt a coniprehensi\ e re\ iew of the condition 
of Kentucky education or a thorough study of all of the many components that 
make up Kentuck\ 's com pi e hen si ve education rcl’omi agenda. I'liey did not iiiiike 
recommendations on e\ eiy educational topic. The task force nicmbers did not see 
the need foi' sueh coxerage. and that was not their chaigc: nor did they believe 
that the\ could be well informed on exciy topic. 

The reader who wants to explore educational subjects not covered in this 
volume will find many other souices of infoi ination beginning w ith the thorough 
reviews of research compiled b\ the Kentuckx Institute for Education Research 
and the Joint Unixersitx of Kcntuckx /l'nix ersitx of Louisx illc Center for the Study 
of lidiicational Policy. 

One subject that deeplx' concerns us — the need for incieased engage mem of 
parents in the education of their children — has been dealt xx ith in another form, 
as a plan to Iv implemented b\ the Pnehard Committee. It is not included in this 
xolume. but is ax ail able to the interested reader bx rei|uest from the Prichard 
Committee. 

Neither haxc w e addressed the linancial condition of education. We xxant 
the goal of adequate anil equitable funding demanded by the 1 Supreme Coun 
decision to he achiexed. W'e also ivcogni/e that Kentucky's tax sxstem ikvs not 
generate rexenue that grows as the economy grows, and that this system is not 
adequate to projXMiy fund public schools oxer time. The task forces, hoxxexer. 
xxere not charged with analx/ing tax issues and suggesting solutions. 'I'his 
complex topic will require another fomni. 

In addition, this report docs not adopt an approach common in news media 
rejH)iiing on Kentuckx school rel'oini. a ’*for or against KHRA" format. \\'c 
K'liexe that this approach oxersimplilies immensely complex issues. Ixdittlcs the 
public's abililx to absorb complex information, and replaces informed citizen 
discussion xx ith polarizing rhetoric. Wc fullx acknow ledge that the desire for 
simple ‘'<-‘on" answers. Cor simjdc and final solutions, is cxtreincls 

l>oxxcrful. But we also beliexe that these unrealistic ex|Vctations greatly diminish 
the prospects for serious change in complex s\ stems like public education. 

Our analysis and rccommcndntiims. in many cases, confront questions for 
xxhich theie are no single correct answers, 'i'his rellects rcalilx, exen if it makes 
us uncomfortable. But we Ixliexe that successful education should prepare the 

fi 
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citizens ol u dcnuK’nicy to see complex issues from dillerent pcrspecti\es, to 
weigh various imperfect solutions, and to make their best judgments, based otten 
upon incomplete infomiation. 

This report then is presented as the attempt by one group of citizens to 
wrestle with the most compelling challenge facing this Commonwealth the 
creation of public schools that teach all childien at the veiy highest levels they 
are capable of attaining. 



The Prichard Committee for Academic pAcellence 
December 1 
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Introduction 

111 this rcpoii \vc suggost w ays to improve schools for all Kentucky children, 
rhis cannot be done in a vacuum. When the Prichard Committee published 
rei'KiHs in the l^HOs. its recommendations for coirecting deep delicieiicies in 
Kentucky schools were written on an empty slate, 1 his is no longer the case, 

I he recommendations we make now must be set in the context ot implementing 
tlic nation s most sweeping, contentious, and dilticult leloini. Kentucky 
educaiiirs and parents arc in the middle ot a very complex task wheic technical 
issues and political issues overlap, and both are hotly debated. 

The contentiousness of this public debate is a sign, in our \ iew, that serious 
changes are working through the educational system, C hange is painlul and 
jxrr.sonal lor the people doing it; tranquility isn't expected. 

1'he etfoil that Kentuckians began in the P)S()s to vastly improve their 
public schools and to reverse decades of education mahuurilion will never be 
completed. Schools, like other institutions, will never reach perfection; they 
must alwavs respond to new' conditions. It follows that specilic educational 
approaches and programs contained in the Kentucky b.ducation Relorm Act ot 
\ ‘M) w'ill need constant moditlcation. 

Kentuckv school reform followed years ol citi/en and parent I l ustration 
w ith inadequate juiblic education, rimuigh the l^SOs most Kentucky paients 
and business people came to believe that there was a diicct connection between 
education and economic development. I hey were outraged at having theii state 
called an educational backwater and at having the nation s most poorly educated 
w'orkforcc. 1'hey believed that Kentucky's place in the nation's education cellar 
resulted in its high levels ot poveiiy. poor health, and weak ci\ ic conditions, 
riiat citi/cn eiieigy fueled a political mo\ement. lhat citi/en movement led to 
school relorm. 

Reform also followed from a 19S9 Kentucky .Supreme C'oun decision that 
declared the state's entire system of public schools unconstitutional. The coiul 
fi.xed responsibility tor conecting inadequate educational conditions on the 
Kentucky (leneral Assembly. 

The legislature s remedy tor Kentucky s educational nialnutiition was the 
Kentucky Hducation Relorm Act. That reform, according to the legislative plan, 
was ti^ be implemented b\ 1996. While six years appeared to be a long pciiod 
of time to legislatiirs. in reality it is only a short mome'iit in the' histoiy ot a 
massive public education system, in fact. 1996 is the real beginning of reform, 
since only then are all the pieces to be in place, ready to staH working. 

Realistic or not. the end of this 6-ycar pci iotl draw s near, prov iding a logical 
time tor rellecti^m and rethinking. It seems timely aiul sensible*, theicloie, to 
think alx)ut ways to continue improving Kentucky schools in the context ot this 
sweeping refonn. 
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It also makes sense, we believe, to think of such continuous improvement 
based on the massive amounts ol work already done. So vve liegin in this report 
with obseivations on what has been done by Kentucky educators since 1990. 

VVhal Has Been Done 

1 he implementation ot the Kentucky E:ducati(ui Relbrni Act is generating 
more research, study, data, and discussion than any topic in the modern history 
ol this Commonvvealtii. Dozens of b(K)ks, research papers, and doctoral 
dissertations are being vv ritteii by scholars across America and here in Kentucky, 
hntire institutions have been established to monitor and study Kentucky school 
retorm. The Oltlce of E:ducation Accountability and the Kentucky Institute for 
bAlucation Research have completed serious analysis, and more is on the way. 
Ihe llniversity of Kentucky and University of Louisville have established the 
Joint Center for the Study ol Lducatioiial I\)licy. The Prichard Committee has 
conducted its own research with foundation support. 

A 1994 summary ol research on Kentucky school reform includes 176 
stiulies (Joint (enter. 1994). 4'his research, representing knowledge gained from 
implementing the Kentucky Lducation Reform Act. did not exist in 1990 when 
this law was adojMed by the General Assembly. It could not. therefore, have 
informed legislative decision-making. But it would be foolish not to use it nov\. 

We believe that all discussions about continuous improvement of Kentucky 
schools should be based upon such research evidence. Maiiv' decisions about 
education made in the political process, similar to those on other difllcult topics 
such as liealth care and welfare policy, can often be emotional, jx'rsonal. and 
politically volatile. Such d.ccisioiis made solely on emotion, personal or political 
gi‘ounds, are often weak, poorly conceived, careless, and must ('orrected later. 

We Ix'lieve that the wisest and most helpful political decisions about 
Kentucky education will be made based on informed discussions and 
documented data, and will take advantage of what is known after five years of 
cx|xrience and research. In short, decisions should be based on the best 
available ev idence. 

As we rev iew what Kentuckv has done, let's last stand back and look at the 
big picture. At fa st glimpse, like other |xiicnts and citizens, vve might tiotice 
only the emotional tojxcs of the moment —headlines, for instance, about test 
scores. But these topics arc only a small part of Kentucky educatiem. 

Looking at the big pictuic. vve see that the nature ol public discussicni alxuit 
education, and the princi|4es that make up that discussicMi. have changed 
dianuitically . Ihrcuighout the 19S0s the voluntceis on the Prichard C\uiimittee 
tried to stimulate conversation about how to improve Kentucky \ schools. That 
goal hiis been achiev ed. 

Ihe conversation between cducattns and citizens, in civic and community 
groups and in legislative committees, is remarkably different than tinyihing 
witnessed in the 1980s. 4'his new conversation llxiises on solutions, lun just 




problems, in a climate of positive forward motion that did not exist prior to 1990. 
In many schools teachers now talk, as one told us, "moie about how children 
IciUTi than how many crayons to buy." Public discussion is fcKused on complex 
education topics and strategics that are well undcrsUxxl in only a few places 
across America. It is not unusual, for example, to see thoughtful pn^t'cssionals 
and citizens engaged in discussion about the proper balance betw'ecn school 
level and district level authority, how to interpret test data so schools can improve 
instruction, or liow' to reshape central educational bureaucracies. For outside 
observers, the level of Kentuckians' discourse about complex topics is 
remarkable. 

Looking at the changes in the big picture since 1990 we also see several 
principles that have by and large been absorbed into the culture; 

♦ The Supreme Court's view that a "child's right to an adequate 
education is a fundamental one under our Con.stitutioii" and the court's 
seven capacities of quality education for "each and every child" have 
been incorporated into the thinking and accepted in principle by those 
with innuenee over education. Using the court's 1989 language, the 
capacities are: 

♦ (1) sufficient oral and litten communication skills to enable .students 
to function in a complex and rapidly changing civilization; (ii) 
sufficient knowledge of economic, .s(K'iaI, and political sy.stems to 
enable the student to make informed choices; (iii) sufficient 
understanding of governmental pixK'c.s.ses to enable the .student to 
understand the i.ssues that affect his or her eomniunity, state, and 
nation; (iv) sufficient .self-knowledge and knowledge of' his or her 
mental and physical wellne.ss; (v) sufficient grounding in the arts to 
enable each student to appreciate his or her cultural and hi.storical 
heritage; (vi) sufficient training or preparation for advanced training in 
either academic or v(x:ational fields .so as to enable each child to 
choose and pursue life work intelligently, and (vii) suffieienl levels of 
academic or vocational skills to enable public sehex)! students to 
eoni|X'te favorably with their counteiparts in suiTounding states, in 
academics or in the job market. 

♦ *fhe principle that .schools and teachers should be accountable and 
responsible for the quality of their teaching and other educational 
practices has generally been accepted. The details of an accountability 
system are still being debated. 

♦ 'flic concept that the entire education system, not Just one piece or 
program, must be changed in a systemic and comprehensive way has 
been accepted. Likewi.se, there seems to lx? general concunvnee that 
many years will be required for serious change and that quick and 
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simple fixes will not work, Patience with the length of time required 
for change has been higher than expected, 

♦ The largest portion of the educational community has accepted reform 
as inevitable and desirable. When asked: "Would you return to the old 
ways?" most educators say "no," Educators are also favorable to most 
elements of reform even though they may object to some piuls, such as 
new accountability requirements, (Sur\*ey, Wilkerson and Asscxriates'. 

♦ The importance of financial equity among schools and equity in 
educational opportunity for every child, no matter where the child 
lives, has been generally agreed upon by the people of the 
Commonwealth, The concepts that decision making and 
accountability should be pushed from the state to the IcK'al and school 
level and that the size and regulatory authority of the state's educational 
bureaucracy should be reduced have been accepted, (It is obvious, 
however, that what this principle means in reality is still being debated: 
b> their veiy nature, balances of authority need constant adjustment, 
and there is no "final" solution,) 

♦ There is general acceptance of changes in state governance, sucli as the 
employment of a professional commissioner of education. Efforts to 
eliminate nepotism and inappropriate political practices have been 
accepted, 

♦ There has been general acceptance of additional spending for schools 
and for the increased taxes that provided that funding. There has also 
been general agreement with improvements in property assessments so 
that all property is assessed at UK) jK'rccnt of its fair cash value. 

The Kentucky Education Refomi Act of E)0() includes every law having to 
do with public education in Kentucky — from attendance policy, teacher 
licensing and personnel to retirement policies, taxation and tax collection. 
Public attention most often focuses on issues with high media visibility or 
personal concern, such as testing, financial rewards for gocxl teaching, or the 
primaiy program. It's easy to miss the forest for the trees, 

Eor a moment, however. let’s stand back and l(H)k at the forest. Since 1090 
vve see. in reports from the Kentucky Department of Education, that: 

♦ More decisions are being made at the IcKal school level. School -based 
decision making councils have been established in SS2 out of 1.247 
schools. Almost 4..S(K) IcK’al teachers and parents are involved in 
making decisions at the schcH>I level. 

♦ Total funding (state, local, and federal) increased by 46,.^ percent since 
I9S9. Per pupil school spending riinks .^2nd in the nation, up from 
40th in lOSO. 
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♦ The gap in spending between the poorest districts and the wealthiest 
districts has been cut by 50.9 percent. 

♦ Teachers' salaries increased by 20.3 percent o\eraII since 1990, up to 
40 to 50 percent in some counties. Kentucky teachers now rank 29th 
in the nation in salaries, compared to 37th in 1989. 

♦ Over 75 percent of eligible 3 and 4-year-oIds, more than 28.(KK) 
children, now are in preschool — that's up from only 29 |X!rcent in 
1989-1990. 

♦ Kentucky schools have one technology work station for every 16.9 
students and one for cve»A' 5.3 teachers. (The goal is one for e\ei 7 six 
students and one for ever)’ teacher.) 

♦ Family Resource or Youth .Seiwices Centers sers'e 862 of the schools. 

♦ Extra hours of study and more time in school were pro\ ided to 105,(KK) 
students through extended sch(x4 se it ices. 

♦ Nepotism in scIkh) 1 hiring has been \'iilually eliminated. 

♦ Citizens' panels are helping select local superintendents. There are 1 09 
(out of 1 76) new superintendents since 1 990. 

♦ Several superintendents and IcK'al board members ha\e been reiiKwed 
from office by the State Board of Education for misconduct, something 
Kentucky officials could do nothing about before 1 990. 

♦ A professional commissioner of education is hired and accountable to 
the Slate Board of Education. 

♦ Rigorous learning standards ha\ e been established. 

♦ And most imtx^rtant, learning is increasing and students have inipixn ed 
their performance on Kentucky's new test, the Kentucky Instructional 
Results Infomiation System (KIRIS). 

While KIRIS has come under serious criticism in research, and must 
continue to bo scaitini/ed and refined, it is cunently the only testing system 
available for measuring sc1uk) 1 progress. The test scores on three different 
KIRIS assessments o\er three years increased; only 55 schools statewide failed 
to see their students make progress. 

Based on published research and on test scores, there seems to be no doubt 
that Kentucky students, pailicularly in the early grades, are spending more time 
on ba.sic skills — reading, writing, and mathematical computation. 

I'he Road Ahead 

While progress under sch(X)i reform is impressi\e. there is much work to Iv 
done. Public agreement is lacking on some fundamental concepts surrounding 
Kentucky public scliools: 
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There is. among teaehers and tlie puhlie. limited aeeeptanee of the goal 
“that all ehildren ean learn and most at high levels." 

Not enough edueators have aeeepted responsibility for engaging 
parents more in education: parents liave not yet full>' assumed their 
rc.-ponsihilities for the edueation of their ehildren. Likewise, the idea 
of oroad eommiinit\ responsibility for raising and edueaiing all 
children has not yet been absorbed into community norms and 
Ix'haviors. 

A new dennition of teacher work and responsibility, iiieliiding 
agreement that more time is needed for teaehers to relearn their 
professional roles, has not > et emerged. 

More effective ways to help teachers learn how to improve their 
teaching and shape in struct ion to each child have not been 
implemented as w idely or effectively as needed. 

A method cd' adjusting reform without disaipting the work already 
underway has not been invented. 

YUc full meaning of decentrali/ing decision making, from state to 
district to school, has not been understcxKl or aeeepted up and dow n the 
line. 

Seh(x>l councils have not reali/.ed the a me unit of independence 
available to them or the expectation that they ean redesign eurriculum 
and teaching to increase student learning. 

The public and parents have not yet agreed upon or understcxxl at! the 
as[xets of Kentucky *s new educational system nor do they all agree 
upon its educational object ives, There remains substantial misunder- 
standing and disagreement over “basics" in Kentucky selunds. 
Likewise, many teachers using new appioaelies have not yet 
eomniunieated with parents so that they understand wiiat is taking 
place in their cliildren*s classrooms. 

1 he value ol providing incentives, based on sch(x)I |XMformance. to 
leverage change across the entire svsteni has not been agreed upon. 
Likewise, there is disagreement about the effectiveness and feasibility 
of pertbrmanee-based testing as tlie vva> ol' measuring sclux)! 
[xrforniance for aceountabilit)-. 

rile concept that edueation is an inllnitelv expandable, unlimited 
resource, and the view that one child's gains in learning do not have to 
come at the expense of another child, have not yet been widely 
accepted. 

esc areas of disagreement or confusion are the topics that we explore in 
1 the bod> of this repoil, 

vond these areas, there are the changes that still need to be made, and 
L'd, in order to take the rel'orm legislation into the classrcxim. It is 
It. for example, that evidence has not >et been pixxlueed that dellnitively 
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prows great gains in su Jem learning. 

It is also apparent that the most \ isible results ot refot'tii ha\e not required 
changes in teaching practices aiul have been, so far, the easiest to accomplish, 
ewn though they represent great progress tor Kentucky schools. We now need 
to look for demonstrated progress at the classroom and child level. An elfectiw' 
assessment system, better and more complete numbers reponed bv the Kentucky 
Depart me nt of [Education, changes in teaching practice, and time for those 
changes to bear fruit can bring about that progiess. 

I'he Neverendinj» I'ask 

The goal of Kentuckx’s Herculean educational effort is to see that all 
children learn and that thc\ learn at a high lexel of academic know ledge and 
skill. Kentuckx has nexer attempted succeetletl in achicx ing this goal in the 
past. Indeed Kentucky has been well knoxvn across the nation for its failure to 
reach this goal. 

bor all children to learn, schools must become institutions that concentrate 
on continuously improving theniselxcs to reach high academic standards. ,Si[ch 
schools identify their problems ami then llnd the strategies and tCH)ls to soixe 
them. The policies xxhich xxe adtlress in this report arc meant to encourage this 
improxement, 

Kentuck\‘s educational reform policies, in general terms, folloxx a course 
that xxas captured bx Limla Darling-Hammond, piesident of Jeachers College. 
( olumbia Lhiixersity. Stales, she said, are shilling axxax friun tiip-doxx n control 
ol schools. Instead llicx are attempting to ‘’direct the sxstem tmxard dexcloping 
the capaciix of schools aiul teachers to be responsible I'oi' student learning and 
responsixe to student and communiix needs, interests, and concerns^ The need 
to be responsixe grows, she reminds us, from the tlemaiul for a new kind of 
education based on society's nectls: 



1 here is little room in lodax 's societx (or those xx ho cannot manage 
complexity llml ami use resources, and coniiniialls learn nexx 
technologies, approaches, ami i>ccupalions. hi contrast to loxx -skilled 
xxork on assembly lines, xxhich xxas tiesigned (Vom aboxe and 
implcmenteil bx means of routine procedures (rom below, tomorrow's 
xxork sites xxill ret|iiire emploxees to Iramc problems. design their oxx n 
tasks, plan, consirucl, exaluaic outcomes, and cooperate in (niding 
noxel solutions to problems. Increasing social complexiix also 
demands cili/cns xxho can undeistand and cxaluaie muliiilimensioiuil 
jiroblems and altcrnatixcs and xxho can manage excr moiv demanding 
social s\ stems, (Hammond p. 
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The Coil son i mil on Producliviiy in ihc Schools also argues lhal the key to 
better schools ‘Mies not simply in making a series of changes in governance. 
cuiTiciiluni. assessment, the professional development ot teachers, and other 
areas, but to ensure that these changes work in concert to transfoi ni the cuiTent 
organization and structure of schools into a continuously improving s\siemT 
(Consortium, p. 5) 

Attaining this capacity for continuous improvement is difficult in private 
businesses and even more difficult in large public bureaucracies such as 
education. Such change is hard and challenging work because little is known 
about how to do it. It also mils against the grain: it is contraiy to political 
expediency, the political tlesire for quick and painless solutions. And the idcaol 
contiiiiious impro\eiiient. change that will never be “over." contlicts with our 
personal need for closure and for an end lo the hard work and trauma ot change. 

The historx' of school reform underscores the difficulties of creating lasting 
and meaningful change where it counts most: in the learning relationship 

between teachers aiul students in the classixHMii. “Schools don't naturally re- 
pattern themselves w hen they confront change.' writes Kenneth Wilson. "On the 
contrary, they tend b> instinct to ensnare innovati^in in cultural and political 
gridlock.” (Wilson, p. 1.^4) 

David Tyack and Lany Cuban, of Stanford Uni\ersit\'. have studied the 
history of rehirms like Kentucky's. M'licy atldress a fundamental puzzle: why. 
no matter how much big systems tif education change at the “top. " has it always 
been so hard lo achieve any real change in what happens in teachers' 
classrooms? They ctuiipare this “lop-to-bottom” pu/./le to turbulence in the 
ocean: look at the tt)p and see smashing waves: a little deejx'r there's some 
turbulence, but. deep at the bottom, there is dead calm. 

This condititm. they write, partly rellects the “time lag between advocacy, 
adoption, and implementation.” Kentucky finds itself in this time lag now . It is 
:\ pattern borne out in reform history: reforms res|)ond to problems: legislation 
is passed but "implementation has a momentum anti schedule of its ow n.” say 
Tyack and Cuban. I'hose reforms that lasted were "non-controversial.” they “did 
not exceed the [X'dagogical sjX'ed limit, did not directly challenge the public's 
notion of what a real school ought to be doing. " “Real school. ' of course, means 
a school lhal looks j)relly much like those the adults attended when they were 
children. (M'vack and Cuban, p. 55 ) 

In Kentucky we see lhal those changes that arc the easiest to implement (eg. 
tlnancial resources to create preschool pmgrams) are well establisiied: much 
slower and more painful are relbrms that rctiuirc pct)plc to change what they are 
tloing (for instance, the primary school). 

Jane David, in her research for the Prichard Committee, saw this, toir lb 
paraphrase her observalituis. teachers know they are supposed to do something 
diflercnl. but they don't know how to do it. (I)av itl. Learning ‘Miovv to do 

if' takes much lime, and time is what the political priKcss wants least lo give. 
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Ricluird I-limirc. a Hanaid Uiii\LM*sii\ researcher who has wriiieii widely 
about school change, says ‘new systems are implemented wit hi n the context of 
existing teacher knowlctlge . . . not suiprisingly. the intioduction of new systems 
of incentives dcK'sii‘t change tlie way j>eople think about their work overnight, 
and the [>rocesses required to change the way people think are often t(X) 
complicated and tcxi long tenii to interest leformers." As a result, there's little 
patience for the slow, slogging work that's required to help schools identify and 
solve their own problems. (Elmore, p. 37) 

Another way of stating the challenge facing Kentucky is to find the right 
combination of pushing and pulling forces, or of extrinsic (incenti\e) and 
intrinsic (personal) motivations, to nuwe the whole system toward increased 
academic quality. The right balance between these pushing and pulling forces 
could not have been written into law in IW) because it can onl> be found 
through ex(K'rience and research as time passes. Finding this balance recjuires 
learning from experience and making atijustments. 

lopics in Fhis Report 

We now approach the sixth \ear of a change process that, if consitlered 
realistically, w ill take many more wars to accomplish. 

When, as eiti/ens ami parents, we assess where Kentuck> stands, there is 
consensus that most of what Kentucky stalled in FM) is not eontrmersial and is 
clearly helping children learn at higher levels hut also that ccilain asjx'cts of 
Kentuck) etlucation neetl vast improwment or adjustment, based on reseaivh 
and e\ idence aaiuired o\er the past 11 \e wars. These consensus issues are the 
ones the Prichaix! Committee addresses in this reix)ii. 

Some of these are elements of the Kentuek> Education Refomi Act. 
Others, such as finding more time for student learning or teacher jxeparation. arc 
new topics not addressctl in the 1 990 reforms that need attention. Most of the 
recommendations that wc make recjuirc actions h\ state or local scluxil 
administrators and not the Kentuck\‘ General Assembly. In fact, most of those 
issues that aic highly \ isible to the public or mt^st controxersial do not rcciuire 
legislative solutions. 

The ti)pics which we ha\e studied are: 



Assessment and Aceountabilitx 

.School -iiased Deeisic>n Making 

The Priinaiy School 

Teacher l-dueaiion 

Professional Development 

The Effective I'se of Time in School 
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This report includes chapters on each of these subjects. Each chapter 
anal>/es the issue. re\ ie\vs the research evidence, identifies problems, and 
makes recommendations. It examines the issues that most concern the \oliinieer 
citizen members of the Prichard Committee and, we believe, infomied parents 
and citizens across Kentucky. 

This report is not intended to co\er e\cr\ aspeet ol Kentiieky education. 
Since we believe that all schools should be engaged in the steady and continuous 
juirsuit of quality, a pursuit that should never end, this report also is not intended 
to be a final document. Chapters will be added in the future as Kentuckians 
"keep on keepin* on” to create public schools that teach all children at the \ ery 
highest levels the> are eapable of attaining. 
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Chapter 1 



Assessment and Accountability 

Holding sch(K)ls accountable for student perfonnance is a new and 
challenging idea. It follows that devising an elfective system of school 
accountability and assessment is one of the most \ isible and controversial 
elements of Kentucky's new' educational system. The technical and 
political challenges tue immense. When the technical and political come 
together, as they do here, the challenges compound for the Priehaid 
Committee tor Academic E.xcellence. a group of informed citizens who 
are not technical experts. For perspective, we remind ourselves that 
Kentuckians are engaged in a serious discussion that simply did not exist 
before I99() because schcxil accountability was not even being attempted. 

The stakes are high. To a large degree, public acceptance of higher 
spending on Kentucky public schools (up 46 percent since 1989-90) w'as 
based on the promise that schools would get much better; credible testing 
is one of the ways to demonstrate such improvement to the taxpayers. 

Kentuckv is creating a new testing and accountability program to 
encourage students anil tetichers to reach higher lexels of learning than 
e\er achieved Ix'fore. Accountability pushes educators and students. New 
tests measuie schcxrl ix'rfonntince for ticcountability. and tire the btisis for 
fintincial rewiuds. Their puipose is to show the public tind parents how 
well schixils arc doing at their job of cductiting students, and to provide 
appi-opriiitc consetiuences for sclxxrls that are effecti\e and those thtit are 
not, The tests also are meant to dri\e instruction and cumculum. Because 
testing is driving instruction, and because it has real consequences for 
teachers, it is imperati\e that it be done extremely well and that it be 
credible. 

But parents cxfx'ct tests, in atldition to measuiing school perfonnance. 
to |x'o\'ide individual scores and national comparisons for their children. 
The big question is whe'her one test can do all of this; no one knows for 
certain, but most expens are dixibtful, The challenge Kentucky faces is 
being confroiited all o\er Aic'-rica. as all states attempt to create high and 
measurable academic performance standards, Reseai'chers who ha\e 
studied the Kentucky Instinctional Results Information System (KIRIS) 
say that Kentucky should ixu go back to the standardi/ed tests used earlier 
k'cause they were damaging to gtxxi teaching. They aigue instead that 
Kentucky must press forward in its attempt, begun with KIRIS, to develop 
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a lesl lhal genuinely improves inslruclion and measures school 
peiiormance. They madily acknowledge lhal ihis is hard lo do, given ihc 
stale oflesting icchnology. 

Taken logelher ihcse condilions alTecling Kenlucky — educalion ihe 
centrality of lesiing lo inslmclion and accounlabilily, ihe lesl indusli'v s 
limilalions forcrcaling lesls lhal Kentucky needs, and ihc polilical nalure 
of decisions aboul lesiing — provide Kenlucky decision makers and 
Kenlucky schools wilh a serious dilemma, 

Tesling lo delemiine how much sludenls learn was conlrovei*sial e\cn 
before it had consequences lor leachers. Kenlucky began lo require a 
slalewidc lesl in 1979. (Some school dislricls used slandardi/ed lesls 
before ihen.) Three differenl lesls were adopled and abandoned belween 
1979 and 1990: iwo versions of Ihe Comprehensixe Tesl of Basic Skills 
(CTBS), and ihe Kenlucky Kssenlial Skills Tcsl (KHvST), Before KIRIS, 
ciilics ciled numerous weaknesses in multiple choice tesls such as those 
used in Kenlucky. Daniel Korel/ of ihe Urban Insiilule (Korel/, 1988) 
obseiTed lhal ^'Ihere can be no doubl lhal cuirenl nomi-refercnced lesls 
ovcrslale achievemenl lexels in many slales, oflcn by large margins." On 
Kenlucky 's 1987-88 lesl for inslance. sludenls in every school dislricl 
scored alx)ve ihe nalional average. Crilics, such as George Cunningham, 
facully member al ihe Universily of Louisville, claimed ihc 1986 lesl was 
"seriously Hawed." Uuwini^ton Hcnild-Lciulc)\ Aiigusl 21, 1986) Tesl 
bias, "dumbing dowMi," nairowing of ihe cuiTiculum. score inllalion, and 
parenl confusion were common. 

Clearly change was needed. New lesiing came lo Kenlucky wilh ihe 
passage of ihe Kenlucky Educalion Reform Acl. Debales over llie new 
lesl have been pailiculaiiy inlense because, *vilh reloi*m, lesiing finally 
meanl somelhing — rew;uds and sanclions v ' lo be assigned lo schcx)ls 
based on sludenl academic progress. Wilh ihis decision ihe lesiing debale 
look on serious and new complicalions. 

1‘he idea behind Kenlueky school reform is lo sel high slandards and 
pixn ide encouragcinenl lo leachers lo reach all sludenls — ihe mosl giited 
lo ihe leasl gifled — wilh high level academic inslruclion. To do ihis, 
academic slandards were lo be sel and measured v\ ilh a new lesl upon 
which rewards (incentives) and sanclions were lo be based. hbi1y-nine ot 
50 slales are cuirenlly allempling lo sel and measure academic standards. 
Kenlucky, however, stands apail by lying financial rewards lo lesl scores 
and other measures ol* schcx)l effecliveness. Polilical pressure lor quick 
msulls makes investing the lime needed lo develop \ alid and reliable tesls 
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difficull. Some researchers say tlial Kenlucky has moved loo quickly in 
its testing program because of that pressure. But wc cannot allow this to 
be the basis tor failure to make the best ctTort possible at creating efieclive 
assessment. 

This whole process — devising a fair and efieclive system which 
includes a new lest for assessing student progress and holding schools 
accountable for student learning with consequences— is immensely 
complex. It is the part of refonn where the most divisive politics and the 
most thorny technical problems come together. In the end, decisions 
about assessment require political judgment. However, testing is also a 
technical challenge. And the technical expertise needed to create more 
authentic testing for American schools is, it appears, less potent than 
hoped for in the 1980s. I'his weakness then compounds Kentucky's 
challenge and makes it even more imperative that Kenlucky slay the 
course. 

Kentucky's task is dilTicull because it includes complex technical 
problems at the culling edge of the nation's testing industry. It is also 
diiricull because no on-lhe-shelf lest exists, ready for classroom use. It is 
difficult because there is disagreement even in the business community 
over whether financial rewards are effective incentives for encouraging 
employee performance. It is dilTicull because Kentucky cili/ens and 
teachers have never before tried it) decide what all students should know 
and be able to do. a task delegated to textbook publishei's, national testing 
coi’iwalions, and individual leachei*s before 1990. It is difllcull because 
standardized tests are misunderstood and confusing to parents and the 
puiiiic, it is difUcull because many educators object to the very concent of 
measuring pcrfonnance and giving llnaiicial incentives on the basis of that 
|X}rfbmiance. It is difficult because teachers dt)ii'l all know what to do in 
the classroom it) reach new or higher standards. And it is dinicull because 
it has become the most politicized element of education refonn; David 
Cohen t>f Michigan Stale University says testing is at the center of a 
"fertK'ious polemical debate." (Cohen, 1995) 

VVhafsToBeDone 

Virtually everyone making proposals for improving American 
education agiees that high academic standards are critical and that many 
paths are available to reach that goal. Diane Ravilch. former Assistant 
Secretaiy t)f Hducalion in the Bush adminislralit)n, writes: 
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Is tlic goal — higher levels of aeademie achievement for 
all students — worth the effort? Absolutely. Although not 
every student will reach the highest levels of 
perfomiance, all students can learn much mote than they 
do now and improve their academic perfomiance. 

Irving Louis Horowitz of Rutgers University has 
described the shaping of standards as "a way of doing 
things by identifying or creating or constmeting models 
of performance to which presumably rational persons 
can aspire.' Two points in his description bear 
remembering. First, identifying imxiels of perfomiance 
must be a pr(x:ess of continuous improvement; second, 
the iiKxiels of performance that serve as standards must 
be lietter than common practice; they must lx; models to 
which 'presumably rational people can aspire.' ‘Deep 
risks' must be taken in the pixx'css of setting aixi revising 
staixlards, Horowitz observes, but 'there ate catastrophes 
in the failure to am such risks'. (Ra\ itch, p. 184) 

'I'o f(x'us (xir thinking on this complex task, the Prichard Committee 
gatheied and listened to expeils in the field of testing and accountability. 
In June 1995. the committee convened an assessment foaim with lepre- 
sentatives ol research centers, universities, and consulting firms all 
recognized lor their expertise (Charlie Abelman. Harvard University 
Graduate .School of Education; Eva Baker, Center for Research, 
Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing. UCLA; Anthony Bryk. 
University of Chicago; Tony Cipollone. Annie E. Casey Foundation; Tom 
Corcoran. Consortium for Policy Research in l^ducation; jane David. Bay 
Area Research Grcxip; Susan Fuhmian, Consortium for Policy Research 
in Education; Paul LeMahieu, College of Education, University of 
Delaware), In addition, two sericxis studies of KIRIS have been released 
in the past six months, one by the Kentucky Institute for Education 
Research and the other by the Office of Education Accountability. 

F'rom the perspective of the experts assembled by the Prichard 
Committee; 
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Kentucky's education refonn (KERA) and its approach 
to assessment represent the most comprehensixe and 
boldest effort in the nation to improve public sch(X)ling. 
KIRIS represents a significant step in creating new, 
more challenging assessments that can guide schcx)ls to 
help all students reach world class standards. 
Developing such a cutting-edge assessment system is an 
enomious challenge and, as such, will inevitably ha\e 
tlaw s. The issues raised by KIRIS include some of the 
thorniest measurement issues in American education. 
As Kentucky leiuns along the wax’, so dex's the nation. 

No major assessment has ever been built so openlx or 
xvith so much scrutiny. Nationally norm -re fere need 
standiu‘di/ed tests xxere dex eloped Ix'hind closed doors. 
The familiar percentiles and grade-equixalent scores, 
and the construction of items in these tests, receixe 
considerable technical criticism, and had they been 
dex eloped as openlx as KIRIS xx ould hax e raised as 
many questions. The Kentucky Department of 
Education deserxes considerable credit for prox iding 
data about KIRIS, involx ing manx people in its 
development, and acknoxx ledging that there are 
problems. In fact, these problems xvere anticipated by 
the legislation xvhich characterizes the assessment as 
under dexelopmenl through 1993-%, Consequent! x, 
fixing KIRIS d(xs not represent a change in course. 

Some of the problems xvith KIRIS are easy to fix; some 
are more difficult. There is no t)iiestion that ini|xox ing 
KIRIS is xxoilh the etfoil and that abandoning it xxixild 
sexerely undemiine the progress of KhRA. It is clearlx 
successful in sending a poxxerful signal to educators, 
students, and parents that scIkh)1s must change — that 
there is much more to learning than basic skills and lists 
of facts. 1'he only alternatixe to fixing KIRIS is 
iinacce liable — a return to t radii icmal norm- re fere need 
tests xxhicli have a long history of narroxviug the 
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cuiriculum and impeding school impi'ovemenl, (David, 

1995 ) 

In this arena the challenge lo cili/en volunleers on the Prichard 
Commiiiec. who are not technical experts. lo select and address the 
topics that are most imporlani wilhoul becoming bogged down in 
technical or adminislralivc detail. Our goal is to encourage vastly 
improved public schools for all Kenlucky children. An important melhcxi 
to achie\*e that oxerall goal is lo perfect the asscssmcnl and accountability 
.sy.stem. Many topics arc important in llie assossmonl debate, including 
many raised in the reports by the Office ol* Hducalion Accountability and 
the Kenlucky Institute foi’ Kdiicalion Research, but we as cili/cns need not 
address each of them. 

Keeping our goal in mind, wc make rccommcndalioiis on these topics: 

♦ Providing continuous impro\cmenl in testing and using research 
in an ongoing fashio)!. 

♦ Making academic content more clear lo teachers and parents. 

♦ Retraining teachers lo help students reach higher standards. 

♦ Varying and expanding the measures ilial are used to cxaluale 
sch(H)ls. 

♦ Finding ef(ecli\e eombinalions of i*ewards and sanctions. 

♦ De\ ising eiTecli\e inlei\enlions in schcxils so the)’ will impixnc. 

♦ Pix)\‘iding incentives that encouiage sludenls lo ix'ifomi well. 

♦ Providing indix idual student scores and comparisons between 
Kentucky sludenls and students in other stales. 

♦ Helping parents understand the limitations of testing and the 
nature ol‘ absolute academic slaiuiards. 

♦ Confronting the political challenges of accountability. 

Recommendations 

Underlying all these recommendations is our commitment lo the 
beliel lhal public schcx)ls should demonstrate lo parents and taxpayers, in 
clear and visible ways, what they are contributing lo children's learning. 
Diflicullies and the lime required notwithstanding, we beliew the pursuit 
of and commitment lo school accountability is imj)eralive and possible for 
impixn ing the quality of education (or all Kenlucky children. We Ix'lieve 
that the citizens of Kenlucky, by iheii' support of increased sixmding Ibr 
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public education in the 1990 legislative session, expected improvement in 
education quality. Detennining fair tind understandable ways to show that 
improvement to the public is dillicult and will take time, as seen in the 
events surrounding standiU’di/ed testing o\er the pa.st l.'i yeru-s. 



" We recommend that the Kentucky Department of 
Fiducation accelerate the creation of information that clarifies 
academic standards, guides the creation of questioas in KIRIS, and 
helps teachers understand the academic content and skills that they 
are expected to teach. I his information may include curriculum 
frameworks, content standards, and core concepts that are basic for 
all students. This process should be open and public, engaging all 
who express interest, but should he primarily the responsibility of 
teachers. This should be done recognizing the need for balance 
between l(K‘al and state authority. We recognize the difficulty as well 
as the need for this balance. 'I'here is a tendency for state policies and 
guidelines to be resented and criticized as mandates and for local 
authorities to be considered autonomous and absolute. Neither 
tendency is acceptable. C(K)rdinated and reasonable consistency of 
school curriculum requires statewide policies and guidelines be 
developed with care and with latitude for local differences and 
initiative. 



- Ue also recommend that the academic expectations created 
by f' achers, principals, parents, and university profc*ssors in 1991 
and the!i re> ised in 1993, be re-examined on a regular cycle, e>ery 
four years. 

Rationale 

Tcsling is iiiniiciiciiig what happens in classrooms across Kcntiickv in 
positive ways. .Students are doing more writing, nioiv explanation, and 
more hands on activities, Howe\er. there is eoneern that KIKIS. 
combined witii ilireeti\es from the Kentiieky Deixiilment ol |-idiieation, 
may ha\e swung teaching too far away from basic skills and content 
knowledge toward an emphasis on problem soK ing and apidieation of 
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skills. Ongoing research to \’erity the intlucnee ot KIRIS on elassrooni 
practices will be important. 

The challenge for the state is deciding how to infonn teachers about 
what they are eatpeeted to teach in ways that ensure they are adequately 
preparing their students for KIRIS without overly constraining school 
choices about euiTieulum, What is the right balance of basic skills, 
content knowledge, application of skills, and problem solving, tor 
example? What is the Ix’st form for eommunieating euiTieular guidance 
that is neither too general to be useful (short lists of big ideas) or too long 
to be usable (detailed lists of eveiything)? 

There is no easy solution to this problem. l£\ei‘y state laces this issue 
of what appropriate euiTieulum content is and who detennines it. Until 
now these decisions ha\e mostly been left iij) to the textbixrk companies 
anil publishers of standardi/ed tests. Teachers need guidance that falls 
somewhere between that contained in eimieulum frameworks and content 
guides. The guidance needs to be supported by professional de\elopment. 
As more KIRIS items with examples of student work are released each 
\e;u‘. teachers w ill better understand what they are expected to do. 

Two six-'cial challenges have Ix-x-ome clear since 1990, Citi/ens and 
parents have never before been engaged in the priK'css of setting euirieular 
standards. They left those decisions to textbook publishers and 
standardi/ed test makers, and those decisions reneeted national needs and 
markets, not kx-al needs. Because setting eurrieuliim is tenibly important 
and reflects basic eommunity \ aliies. it can be dix isive and diflieult. ( 1 his 
is probably one reason that parents and eiti/ens were not engaged in the 
process before.) This di\isi\eness can. if ixinnitted. disinpt all attemiits to 
improve school quality and this must be avoided. Improving the quality 
of education for all students is a more imirortant goal than adult debates 
over ideological or political issues. These debates should not disrupt the 
education of ehildren, 

A second eomplieating factor is that the aeademie standaals that are 
tested seiAC as important guides to teachers. Teachers, attempting to eairy 
out the mandates gi\en to them, want and need clear direetiom in the 
worst ease they ask to lx- told, in detail, what to teach. When aeademie 
expectations are changed too often, it disiniHs teachers' abilities to meet 
exix’etations and. in the extreme, provides an excuse to do nothing. 

To see that students are educated well by teaehei> and that instruetion 
not be disrupted, we leeommend (hat Kentucky's Aeademie Hxix'ctations 
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be re-examined on a rcguUir schedule, not haphazardly or for political 
whim, with teachers themselves most heavily involved. 



We recommend that neither the legislature nor the Kentucky 
Department of Education lower academic standards. Instead, all 
energies should be concentrated on helping teachers and students 
achieve the high standards that have been established. To improve 
public and parental understanding of these standards, the Kentucky 
Department of Education should find additional ways to report student 
achievement to parents and, if technically feasible, provide more levels 
of achievement in reports to parents and the public. This reporting 
should identify achievement in specific basic skills in addition to those 
skills and knowledge that go well beyond the basics. 

Rationale 

The political impulse is to lower standards if high standards are 
difficult to achieve. 

In Kentucky there are signs of this impulse in suggestions about 
replacing academic standards with required curriculum and adopting a 
machine scorable mulliple choice test to leplace pcrfomiance testing. 

The Pilchard Committee understexx! the power of required couixes 
when it recommended in 1981 that a piecollegc cuiriculum and admission 
standards for public univeixities be established. 

Requiring courses, however beneficial, is not the same as leqiiiring 
standaids of achievement and is de facto lowering of academic standards. 
Academic standards and required courses are not the same. Academic 
courses (or content requirements) are meant to ensure that a student is 
exposed to certain material, knowledge, or skills. Academic standtu*ds, on 
the other hand, arc designed to ensure that the student learns, masters, or 
demonstrates competency. A metaphor (xcurs in athletics: in teaching a 
child to swim the instnictor both shows the student what swimming Ux)ks 
like (content) and requires that the student stay above water (peitonnance 
standard). In the past, scii(X)ls measured only content. 

In a state like Kentucky, with historic educational deficiencies, a 
return to academic medicxrity or worse is totally unacceptable. 

1'here is, however, much confusion about the standards that have Ix'cn 
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Standards arc not seen as valid when they contradict what people 
know to be true. For example, the standards do not make sense to people 
it* students who graduate and receive college scholai*ships score "novice" 
(assuming they have put out efibn on the assessment). On the other hand, 
if the standards are judged to be world class, they may not be too high 
regardless of public perception. 

The reasonable appearance of standards is also a function of the 
confidence in the process that produced them, and of how they are 
measured, not simply what they say. Because the standai’ds ai*e high and 
their achievement is expected to take 20 ycai>; (and assumed to move in 
equal steps over that time), there should be consideration of moie frequent 
and mo!’c attainable standards and perhaps more reporting levels. 



We recommend that the Kentucky Department of 
Education proceed by February, 19%, to make adjustments and 
demonstrate to the General Assembly and the public that the 
c*oncems raised in recent research have been successfully addressed. 
It is imperative that the basis for rewards and sanctions l>e reliable 
and valid when held up to the scrutiny of researchers and the public. 
Significant changes in the KIRIS assessment will be required, as 
identified in research. If the above is accomplished, there should be 
no need to delay or alter the schedule of rewards and sanctions. I'his 
recommendation is also based on the continued and on-going 
responsibility of the department to employ the best technology 
available as research advances the capability for testing. We believe 
delay awaiting technical advances would seriously impair the 
opportunity to fully evaluate the advantages of improving 
educational quality based upon an incenti\ e pnigram. 

Rationale 

'fhe dilemma in the decision about whether to delay rewards and 
sanctions is that the Commonwealth of Kentucky has made a 
commitment to educators to reward good periormaiice. On the other 
hand, the educational c(^mmunity, including state officials, has made a 
commitment to the public that improved performance will be 
demonstrated in an understandable way. 
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The two reports recently published (by the Kentucky Institute for 
Education Research and the Office of Education Accountability) ai'gue 
that KIRIS is cun’ently not reliable enough to serve as a basis for rewards 
and sanctions but that it can be made so by expanding the types of test 
items and by coupling KIRIS with additional inlbmiation about schools. 
Adding multiple choice questions and other typcs^of machine scorabic 
items and reducing the weights assigned to the least reliable elements w ill 
also increase reliability, these researchers argue. 

However, it is also clear that the national research community is 
deeply divided on these matters and citizens should be wiuy E\cn the 
researchers cited abo\e say that Kentucky's test is the best effort yet 
devised to measure student ix^rfomiance and that no other ’“off-the-shelf' 
test exists that is adequate to meet Kentucky's needs. 

Other researchers have challenged the Ol’fice of Education 
Accountability's report as being iiresponsible, bxiward H, Haertel and 
Da\'id E. Wiley ha\e w ritten: 

We consider both inappropriate and irresponsible the 
report's allegation that KIRIS is seriously Haw'cd and 
needs to be substantially re\ised and that the public is 
being misinformed about the extent to which student 
achievement has improved statewide .... (p. 1 ), 

In Chapter 8, the panel offei-s a thoughtful and, on the 
whole, cautious review of the e\ idence available from 
other sourees concerning changes in student 
achievement in Kentucky, They point out, and we 
eoncur, that changes in moti\ations, teaching to the test, 
increased familiarity of students and teacheiN with no\ el 
assessment fonnats, and outright cheating may all have 
contributed to measured impro\ement in KIRIS scores, 
but the relative magnitude of ilieir contributions \eisus 
real changes in student pi'nl'icieney are unknown , ,{p, 7). 

These and other comments critical of research on KIRIS and their 
recommetidations underscore our thinking that coniiniied improvement in 
the test technology is essential. However, the benellts of motivation, 
which appear to be geneiated by the accountability component in 
education reform, should not be jeopardi/ed by delay. 
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Kentucky's testing system must be made as valid and reliable as 
possible because it is essential to widespread improvement in student 
lejmiing, as evidence for rewards and sanctions, and as the linchpin for the 
1990 political agreement to increase school funding through increased 
taxes. Researchers have suggested numerous ways that the test can be 
improved. The Kentucky Department of Education should proceed to 
make these adjustments and present them to the 1996 General Assembly. 

We recommend that the Kentucky Department of 
Education proceed as soon as possible with research and 
development of alternative methods and measures to supplement 
KIRIS and with alternative recognitions of school performance as 
part of its regular planning process. 

Rationale 

It is suggested in the research on KIRIS that perfomiance testing 
alone will not adequately measure school performance. States iiround the 
nation are examining a variety of other measurcs. Kentucky should join 
in that process. 

Decisions about rcwiuds and sanctions might be based on additional 
and more in-depth infonnation about schools that ai*e directly related to 
student performance, such as features of the school's curriculum, the 
materials used, and the kind of work assigned to students. These might 
increase the emphasis on results such as higher learning or work, 
attendance, retention, and transition to postsecondaiy education or a job, 
or add new non-cognitivc measures. It might also include measuring the 
implementation of other components of good instructional practice that 
intluence student pertbnnancc such as the primary program, extended 
school services, and family resource centers. Expanding the infonnation 
base for accountability lessens the reliance on KIRIS as the primary 
delenninant. This, in turn, lessens the pressure for unassailable accuracy. 
By increasing the information base and the methods by which school 
progress is determined, the motivation and opportunity to cheat on the 
tests are reduced. 

These types of information could be obtained by school quality 
review or inspectorate teams, similar to those in some other slates and 
countries. These will provide a fuller picture of what schools arc doing. 
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both for purposes of accountability and for providing information to 
schools on areas needing improvement. Some could also be gathered 
through surveys to researchers and to students. Different ways of defining 
and collecting this information should be tested on a pilot basis. 

However, under no circumstances should the provision of assistance 
be delayed. There are only advantages to providing assistance to poorly 
performing schools, even if their performance has been inaccurately 
measured. All schools, but especially those with the poorest pertbrmance, 
can benefit from assistance and professional development opportunities. 
These should continue under any scenaiio. 



We recommend that the types and nature of sch^K)l rewards 
and sanctions be constantly scrutinized and that adjustment be made 
as needed. 

Rationale 

There are several questions about the cun'cnt incentive stmclure that 
is pan of the accountability system. One is whether the rcw'ards and 
sanctions as cuncntly defined operate as cfiective incentives for teachers 
to improve their teaching. Other questions arise about practices such as 
the way rewards are distributed within schools. For instance, should 
rewards go to schools or teachers, and what ai*e the consequences of these 
decisions? Is it possible, for instance, that giving financial rewards to 
schools and not to teachers would be more jx)pular with teachers and the 
public? Would changing this arrangement harm instruction? There are no 
clcai' answers to these important questions. 

It is also possible that the fbnmila for granting rewards may 
sometimes have negative consequences. Research on high schcx)l 
rcstmctuiing suggests, for example, that the heavy weight given to KIRIS 
as opposed to student retention encourages high schcx)ls to push students 
out of schcx)l (Fischetli, 1995). Tliese consequences should be constantly 
monitored. 



■TO** " We recommend that the Kentucky Department of 
Education, with widespread public involvement, devise methods for 
providing incentives for students as well as educators. 
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Rationale 

There is concern, particularly among teachers, that there should be 
incentives for students (and/or their parents) as well as for teachers. In the 
national discussion of standards, incentives for students are being 
aggressively promoted by the American Federation of Teachers. The 
danger in our view is that providing meaningful and fair incentives is 
easier to talk about than to do. For instance, incentives are totally ditfeient 
for students in early grades than for those ready to graduate from high 
school. Many advocates of student incentives gloss over these 
dilTerenccs. 

However, consequences for students make sense when there is input 
from parents and v\’hen attention is paid to whether students have had the 
opportunity to leani what they tire exix?etcd to know. Severtii states have 
adopted examinations required for high school graduation and these, 
although not without drawbacks, should be considered. Ultimately, it is 
employers, institutions of higher cductition, and parents who control real 
eonsequenccs for students. Communities and families must provide the 
most meaningful incentives for students: if the community and employei's 
don't value learning, why should students? Consideration might be given 
to partnerships with parents, to criteria for graduation tied to KIRIS and 
pcrliaps to criteria for earlier transitions, such as primaiy to intermediate 
and intemicdiate to middle school. 



mumarn - We recommend that the Department of Pxiucation find ways 
to make test reports more useful to parents while being straightfor- 
ward about what the KIRIS test, or any test, can and cannot do. This 
recommendation suggests that some improved multiple choice 
questions be combined with or added to KIRIS so that individual 
scores and some measure of national comparisons can be pmvided to 
parents, and that the (Jeneral Assembly provide for the increased 
costs of such testing in the education budget 

■nw* We also recommend that sch(M>ls cix'ate their o>vn ways to 
reiK)rt regularly, clearly, and openly on student learning to parents 
and the public. This reporting should emphasize student work, not 
test scoixis. 
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Under no circumstances, however, should Kentucky return to an 
examination that is totally machine scorable multiple choice and not 
based upon student demonstrations of high quality academic work. 

Rationale 

We make this recoirimendalion because many pai’ents express the 
desiie for measures that compare their children with other children. Until 
a pcifomiance- based testing system in which parents have confidence and 
which measures achie\ement against an absolute standard is created, 
multiple choice questions will be useful, (About 70 of Kentucky's school 
districts use a multiple choice, machine scorable assessment, in addition to 
KIRIS, at this time.) 

We make this recommendation mindful of widespread agreement in 
education research that traditional standardized testing has contributed 
substantially to the ciiiTent problems in American education. Since such 
testing is damaging to student learning it should be used sparingly. 
Indeed, at least two rcsem’chers cited recently as critical of KlRfS w'ei*e 
also critical of standardized testing in the 1980s, using simiUu* luitguage to 
criticize both Kentucky's old and new tests. Weaknesses in the Helds of 
testing and psychometrics make refonn efforts in states like Kentucky 
particularly difficult. 

KIRIS results can be made more useful, but it is important to be 
paidcnt and conseiTative about what KIRIS can and cannot do. It cannot 
be all things to all people. No single test can serve all puiposes including 
school accountability, guidance to teachers, diagnostic information on 
individual students, and results on progress for parents. It is important to 
communicate clearly which purposes KIRIS is designed to serve. 
Otherwise, unmet expectations will undcnninc its credibility. 

Usefulness of reports is connected to what is included on the 
a.ssessment. For example, items that assess basic skills and that can be 
reported separately would Ix' viewed as usciiil by many. Similarly, reports 
will be percei\'cd as more use! ill if they incorporate national nonns, such 
as percentiles for example, by including test items that have been nomi 
rcl'ercnced. 

Usefulness ol‘ results also depends on when the testing cxcurs. The 
choice ol* grades 4, 8, and 12 Ibr the first developmental phase of* KIRIS, 
chosen in part to mesh with the National Assessment of* Hducational 
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Progress (NAEP), may make less sense than testing that matches the 
organization of schools. For example, testing at the end of the primaiy 
grades (grade 3), intemiediate grades (grade 5), middle school (grade 8), 
and grade 1 1 may be more useful. 

Results also need to be reported in ways that communicate what is 
expected. Results must tell teachers whether their curriculum and 
instruction are on track and, if not, what they need to do diffeicntly. 
Educators must be able to evaluate the infomialion they get back from tiie 
testing if they are to improve their practice. Teacher training and scoring 
are important parts of understanding what it lakes to produce high quality 
student work. 



■ini** We recommend that the Prichard Committee create an 
Assessment Forum to help the Committee’s citizen volunteers review 
KIRIS periodically and to suggest ways to continuously improve the 
measurement and attainment of high academic standards for all 
Kentucky children. The Assessment Forum will be composed of 
national experts (such as those already assembled by the committee) 
as well as the public and educators. The forum should assist the 
committee with its review of rewards and sanctions, alternative 
measurement. Improvements to KIRIS, and student incentives. 



Rationale 

This forum will make available to the committee and to other 
Kentucky citizens the expertise needed to solve the diftlcult issues we 
have identified. It will give the volunteer mcmbei*s of the committee, who 
are not technical experts on testing, the capacity to examine new technical 
issues as they arise. It also will serve as a sale space for the public and 
parents to express their concerns and propose alternatives. 
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Chapter 2 

School-Based Decision Making 



The 1990 Kcnlucky Educalic.ji Rcfomi Act created school-based 
decision making councils intended to decentrali/e decision making and 
give people closest to students the authoiity to make important decisions. 
School councils are comprised of parents, teachers, and principals, 

B\ the end of the 1 994-93 school year, over 882 school councils had 
been established, with more than l.7(K) parents, 2,600 teachers, and 880 
principals involved in making impoilaiU school policy decisions. 

Together with accountability, school-based decision making forms the 
undeipinning of a new education system designed to increase the 
peiibnnance of all students, guided by very high and challenging student 
academic standards. These academic expectations emphasi/.e the need for 
students to deeply understand concepts, basic skills, and subject matter, 
and to apply ncv\‘ knowledge. 

To guide sc1kk)1s in transfomiing their cuiriculum and instmetion, the 
Kentucky Depailment of Education prepared, as recjuired by tlie 
legislature, cumiculum frameworks that communicate these goals, provide 
for professional de\elopment to support their implementation, lequire an 
ungraded prinnuy pi*ogram. and create a corresponding set of nev\’ 
assessment instruments that fomi the basis for accountabiliU' w'ith 
consequences. The new assessments emphasi/.e dii*ect measures of 
academic peiformance and thinking, including pK)rt folios and performance 
tasks. 

Together with additional supports, including on-site preschool and 
family resource centei*s. these components fomi an integrated vision of 
reform. I'his is the context in which school-based decision making musi. 
be \‘iewed.'=‘ 



This chapter relies heavily on three years of research on schoohhased 
decision nialdn}^ hy Jane /,. David for the Prichard Committee, We 
are indebted to her for her work and expertise in this area. 
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Implementation Observations 

The task force’s recommendations regarding school-based decision 
making iu*e based on research by the Prichard Committee and others, as 
well as on school visits, conversations with teachers and parents, four 
years of observing implementation, and personal experience as school 
council members. Our recommendations concentrate on the 
implementation of existing law, not on changes in the statute. We believe 
the key to success is effective implementation of school-based decision 
making. We therefore begin with a few observations that underlie the rest 
of our recommendations, much of which is drawn verbatim from Jane 
David's third-year research for the Prichard Committee, 

As has been observed in other states where school-based decision 
making has been instituted, some school councils established themselves 
early and are functioning well. Others have been slow. There is 
widespread progress in establishing councils and creating the neccssai^ 
policies to make them opei*ational. However, councils encounter an array 
of challenges as they attempted to become effective decision making 
bodies. The focus of policy making continues to be on the non-academic 
issues of discipline and extraciiiricular activities, areas where council 
members are most comfortable. 

here arc two driving goals behind school -based decision making. 
First is the goal of giving local teachers, who are legally accountable for 
student learning, the authority and capacity to decide how to provide 
instmetion. The core purpose of the schcK)l council is to change the school 
so that student learning will increase. Achieving this goal has been 
extremely difficult across the nation and in Kentucky. The initial 
legislative hope that knowledgeable, empowered teachers and parents 
would know w'hat to do was overly optimistic. 

The second goal is to engage the broader school community, 
especially parents, in schools. Two parents serve on each council; others 
may participate on committees. Engaging the broader parent community 
in schools does not cKcur simply because a school council exists. 
Increasing parent involvement remains a major challenge. 

H\ cn when councils have engaged teachers and the broader school 
community, changing traditional classroom practice faces challenges that 
will take much time to overcome. These include: 
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♦ Understanding new expectations. Teachers struggle to 
understand what they are expected to do, and how to tell if it is 
working. Parents struggle even more to understand what it means 
when grades, textbooks, workbooks, and tests — the familiiir 
tools of the tradc-seem to disappear, 

♦ Blending the new with the old. Few ways exist for teachei*s and 
parents to learn how to blend what worked well in the past with 
new approaches reflecting up-to-date knowledge about teaching 
for understanding. District and state administrators are not 
always able to help, since they too arc learning new ways, 

♦ Debating differences constructively. The focus of 
most — although not the loudest — conversation about school 
reform is about best practice, not about personal values, and 
reflects genuine feelings of confusion and disagreement. These 
are complicated issues of real educational substance that have 
rarely been debated publicly in the past. No one believes that 
either basic skills or understanding and application are 
unimportant. Differences concern how and when skills and 
concepts am taught; refomi allows for considerable variation in 
such timetables. 

Where the will exists, differences can be constructively 
accommodated, as long as the debate stays focused on substance. For 
councils to continue to evolve in the direction of setting policy and 
creating committee structures in support of sound educational decisions, 
.schools and their communities need: 

♦ Strong site leadership from educators trained to inspire people 
rather than from educators who are traditionally trained in 
administration and building management. 

♦ Instructional guidance that emphasi/es appropriateness of 
different strategics for different puiposes, blending the strengths 
of traditional schooling with new knowledge about teaching for 
understanding. 

♦ Opportunities and time to learn for teachers, administrators, 
and parents, beyond a handful of days dedicated to professional 
development. 

♦ Survival skills for the transition, including tolerance of 
imcenainty and confusion, and recognition of the time and 
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opportunities needed for e\’eryone to reach new understandings 
about effective teaching and learning. 



Important pieces of reform are still being put into place. The 
assessment system is evolving: ciiiTiculum guidance is developing: 
schools are taking moi’c responsibility for professional dexelopment. In 
many ways. 19% w ill mark the real beginning of leidrm — the first point 
at which all the key pieces arc launched. Much of the current discussion 
about reform is focused on important issues of educational substance. As 
long as the debate focuses on substance, where the will exists, dilTercnces 
can be accommodated. This is the leal groundwork tor profound change. 

In particular, our research found that: 

♦ Progress continues* More schools ai*e establishing councils, 
although the i*alc of increase has slowed, and councils are tackling 
more complex issues. 

♦ Focus is non-academic. Most council decisions still focus on 
issues of student discipline, extracuriicular activities, and 
facilities. These are issues that parents and educators care deeply 
about, and bclic\c they can sol\c. 

♦ Limited parent involvement. Parents running for council 
positions, voting in elections, and sitting on committees are still 
small in number ynd in voice. 

♦ Visible instructional changes. Mrny instructional changes 
inside schools arc visible and ch* ly traceable to rclonn. 
Teachers ai*c asking students to write more, explain their answers 
orally and in writing, work in teams, and pciibrm tasks similar to 
those in Kentucky Instructional Results Informational System 
(KIRIS). 

Although many councils arc in place, much w ork remains to be done 
to improve learning, the most impoUant school council responsibility. 
Main council members lack the ideas and information, the belief that they 
have the I'reedoni to risk trying new practices, or the conndeiice in iheii' 
own knowledge to make significant changes. 
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Recommendations: Legal Issues 

KtmM - We recommend that no major changes be made in the 
statutes regarding school-based decision making. 



mnmmm - We recommend that school districts and school councils 
adopt policies and procedures to implement alternative dispute 
resolution wliich includes mediation and other recognized conflict 
resolution mechanisms. Dispute resolution policies to be adopted by 
school districts and school councils should take into account the 
general premises described in Appendix I of this report. 



Rationale 



The Pricliarcl Comiiiiiiee established the Law\ers lor School Relbrni. 
a group of voluiileer allomeys. to provide advice and assistance Ibr legal 
questions posed by school councils. In the I'all of tlie Lawyers for 
School Relorni establislied two study groups to examine difllcult legal 
questions. One group compiled a list of kc\ issues raised by scliool 
councils and school districts anti iin ited i*epresentatives of organizations 
with a direct interest in .schotd-based decision making pailicipate in the 
di.scLissions. 

Although the stattites lack clarity regarding resolution ol bnaiiN' legal 
issues, the lawyers study group determined that most of the questions 
could be resolved w ithout changes in the law and that time and energy 
could be spent more pix)duclively in making school councils work within 
the Irainework ol exi.sting law rather than devek^ping a more perfect law. 
Those nndings are included in Appendix II. 

1'he balance oi‘ authority Ivtwwn scIuh^I councils and sc1uh)1 boards 
has also been an issue, 'fhis ciuesticm was adtlressetl b\‘ a l.:)eceniber I W4 
Kentucky Supieme C'oun niling ( Board ol Hducation of i^oone C Ounty. 
KjiLUit-jck)\_\^ J(K Btishee. el. al. ) that siatc(.l the '‘essential strategic ptnnl 

ol KHRA (the Kentucky Hducation Reform Act) is the decenirali/ation 
decision making authority so as to invoKc all paiticipants in the school 
system, affording each the opportunity to contribute actively to the 
educational process. It allinned the atithority of school councils, 
.separate from sehool boards, to make decisions on issues relevant to the 
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school. The Court reiterated the responsibility of the General Assembly 
to establish, maintain, and fund Kentucky schools, and its authority to 
delegate any of these responsibilities to institutions as it deems necessary. 
The ruling then lays cut the various responsibilities of the legislature, the 
State Board of Education, local school boards, and school councils, and 
ends by staling, 'The legislature did not delegate the authority to the local 
boards of education to require approval of council actions," 

We expect that these issues of shared authority will be worked out, 
over lime, by the gcx)d faith efforts of school boards, superintendents, and 
school councils, and also by the courts. We do not believe further 
legislative actions are needed regarding this balance of authority. 

We are aware that proposals are being discussed to increase 
pailicipalion by parents in school councils and in the education of their 
children. Parent participation is essential to improving education for 
Kentucky children. We are not contuieni at this lime that legislative 
changes in the composition of councils will significantly improve school- 
based decision making, and accordingly are not taking a position or 
attempting to write our own legislative language. 

A second Lawyers for School Reform study group focused on 
alternative dispute resolution and mediation. To dale, the methods used 
to resolve disputes involving students, teachers, parents, administrators, 
school boards, and school councils have often been inadequate. 

In recent yetu's, new methods to achieve conflict resolution effectively 
and efficiently have evolved. Collectively known as Alternative Dispute 
Resolution (ADR), a variety of processes have been developed. Many of 
these processes have been used successfully in school disputes. The 
processes include binding and non-binding arbitration, private judging, 
neutral fact-finding, peer/lay/Judicial/experl evaluation, mediation, 
conciliation, and consensus building. By definition, mediation is a private, 
siruciured, informal dispute resolution process which promotes 
communication and reconciliation of differing interests in a way that is 
aeeeplable to all involved. 

New applications continue to evolve. There are many school-based 
decision making issues whei*e consensus has not been reached, or clear 
answers emerged. This :s expected. The couits will continue to decide on 
some of these issues, but we believe that educators and parents, with the 
goal of improved education for students, can work through many olThcm 
through allemali\e dispute resolution more effectively and without 
excessive expense and time-consuming legal action. (See Appendix 1) 
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Creating Effective School Councils 

There has been significant progress in implementing sclioobbased 
decision making. Although the 1993-94 school year did not result in a 
large increase in the numbers of schools forming councils, those schools 
with councils began to take on a wider range of issues and a more 
complicated amiy ('if decisions. In schools where councils tapped into the 
essence of the Kentucky Eiducation Refonn Act — changing what happens 
in classrooms— they have strong leadership and strong committee 
structures that undergird council operations. They also have access to a 
Viuiety of sources of new knowledge and professional dcx elopment as well 
as eHcctive internal and external communication channels. 

The mere presence oi* a school couicil does not ensure change, 
pailiculaiiy where the principal dominates. Convei'sely. scluxils can make 
major improvements in cuiTiculum and instruction without a school 
council, when effective leadership is present. But without a school 
council, the possibility of significant improvement is beyond the control 
ol teachers and parents. Given the critical role ot school leadeiship. the 
fact that councils ha\'c the aiithoiity to hire piincipals when vacancies 
occur is crucial. 

Councils can also guarantee that the parent community will have a 
voice in the I'lrocess of change, even if it is not yet a loud \oice. 
Moreover, a council can ensure ownership of an agenda Ibr change that 
goes |)eyond the principal, so that inev itable turnover in principals does 
not halt progress. Finally, when a council and its committees function 
effectively, the council becomes a powerful vehicle for rallying faculty and 
parents around improvement goals. School councils alone cannot bring 
about sch(X)l transformation. But without them, such change is less likeh' 
to occur. 

Our research has sliown that there are six characteristics of elfcctive 
school councils: 

1. Leadership that focuses attention on student learning. 

2. Placing high priority on setting policy, coordinating, and 
approving recommendations. 

3. A dynamic and interconnected committee structure. 

4. An elfcctive communication network inside and outside the 
school. 
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5. Strong parent representation on committees and communication 
with other parents, 

6. Access to new knowledge and professional development. 



■TO** ^ We recommend the establishment of Principals’ Centers for 
principals to learn about the new kinds of teaching and learning that 
underlie reform and how to best support teachers in changing their 
practice and roles. We believe Kentucky colleges and universities 
should establish such centers but should not be their only source. 



^ We recommend that the Kentucky Department of Education 
listen carefully to principals’ concerns and assure flexible 
professional development offerings that minimize the principals’ 
absence when schools are in session. 



Rationale 

In schools where councils are operating well and beginning to address 
the issues ol* change in cuiTiculum and instruction, teachers and i)aren;s 
operate in committees, while the council focuses on setting direction, 
policy, and approving or rejecting recommendations. Such smooth 
functioning requires a leader who can inspire teachers: is sensitive to 
individual strengths and weaknesses, including people's abilities to work 
together can bring eveiyone into the process, and mediates disputes as 
necessary. 

This is a veiy different set of leadei'ship skills than those that 
education administrat()rs have been exposed to in university training or on 
the job. Administrators frec[uently receive inoie training in managing 
buildings than in leading and inspiring teachers. They are not trained to 
lead a process of collaborative decision making and organizational 
transformation, a task pailiculaiiy difficult in schools where teachers are 
accustomed to working in isolation and parents are accustomed to 
maintaining their distance. 

The authority of councils to select the principal may change the kind 
of people in these roles, but the number of openings I ar exceeds the i^ool 
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of applicants with these new' leadership skills. Increasing the number of 
strong school leaders w'ill require transforming administrator preparation 
and licensing, as well as creating more and different professional gmwth 
opportunities, including support and assistance, to those already on the 
job. 

When principals were asked about their professional development 
needs in a Januar>', 1995 sur\ey conducted by the Kentucky Department 
of {education, they identified three training needs: cuiriculum, assessment, 
and technology. They also indicated a preference for sessions that were 
for principals only and that offered flexibility in scheduling, w'ith more 
offerings in the summer months and fewer offerings aw'ay fnmi their 
buildings during the school year. 



" We recommend that pn>fes.sionaI de\eIopment be vastly 
enhanced so teachers, parents, and councils can learn these new 
.skills. 



Rationale 

Even among teachers who have made substantial changes in their 
classrooms, questions and concerns remain about what is expected and 
what is best for students. 

These ai*e complicated issues of* real educational substance. Both 
confusion and differences in beliefs can be resol \ed by providing 
opportunities for e\eiyi)ne-teachers. administrators. parents~to learn 
more about and discuss expectations for students and to learn new 
practices. 



MUmam - VVI* recommend that local sch(K)l districts and sch(H)l councils 
reorganize themselves to use time more elTectively, following the 
recommendations in the report of the Prichard Committee's Task 
Force on Restructuring Time and Learning, 
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We recommend that local school boards incorporate into 
their mission the objective of providing the resources — time, training, 
technical assistance and flexibility — so school councils and teachers 
can learn together and discover ways of teaching so all children 
achieve at high levels* Boards should also set academic goals and 
monitor achievement of those goals at the school level* 



Rationale 

Oppoilunilics lo learn new ways of oducaling children require lime. 
Teachers cannot learn new ways of leaching during a mere handful of days 
dedicated lo professional developmenl. Learning new ways of organizing 
inslruclion, developing new curricula, ci'ealing new measums oi'sludcnl 
progress, and taking on new' roles as planners and decision makers need 
lo be built into the workday. Schools that have made signitlcanl changes 
in Iheir instructional program usually have funding from special sources 
allowing smaller classes and flexible schedules and freeing up teachers to 
learn and w'ork together on an ongoing basis. 

Because teachers arc the primary source of information foi* parents 
about cumculum and inslruclion, teachers' understanding of what is 
expected and how' lo do it is crucial, not only for changing classroom 
practices but also as the groundw'ork for building public suppoil. 
Opportunities for parents and educators lo learn about and discuss 
expectations for leaching and learning lake lime. Deeply-held beliefs do 
not change ciuickly. Such changes lake lime and training. 

Without open debate, dillerences will be dcslruclixe lo schools and 
therefore lo student learning. Councils have an impoilanl mle lo play 
here, in facilitating discussions among school staff and in creating 
communication plans and oppoilunilies foi* parents lo learn. In the 
absence of new knowledge gained through direct experience, |')eople 
naturally hold on to what they already know and beliexe. 



mwmtm - We nx'ommend that the Kentiieky IX'partnieiit <>f luliieatioii, 
scii(K)l boards, and sdi(K)l eouneils focus training on the munagemeiit 
of curricular and instructional practices and on strategic and l<»ig- 
terni planning for improving student learning* This, and all other 
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training, should be on-going and continuoas, not one-time workshops 
or consultations. 



We recommend that parents Ik‘ fully involved in professional 
development along with teachers, so they can gain a fuller 
understanding of the changes that teachers are making. 



- We recommend that parents and teachers engage in a 
dialogue about higher standards for students and how those translate 
into instruction for their children. More attention should be placed 
on engaging parents in the life of the school and in advocating for the 
education of their children. The Prichard Committee’s Parents and 
Teachers Talking Together is a good model for encouraging this 
engagement and conversation. 



- We n^commend that pre-service education for teachers and 
administrators provide training in sch(M)I-based decision making and 
preparation for curricular and instructional management. 



Rationale 



The Kentucky education system asks foi* enormous change tVoiii 
eveiyonc. Teachers are unaccustomed to collaboration and school-wide 
decision making: parents arc unaccustomed to roles beyond advocating Ibr 
their own children* and principals have not been in the business of 
building a community. Central oftlce staff and Kentucky Dc|')a!iment of 
Kducation stafi* ai*e expected to have all the answ^ers but they, too. are 
figuring out what reform means Ibr them, as well as Ibr tliose in schools. 

Any change is uncomfortable. But change surreamded by 
misunderstanding, lack of knowledge, and iinccHainty is paniculaiiy 
stressful. Yet a I'cform as complex and sweeping as Kentucky's by its 
\ery nature incicases unceilainty and confusion during its early phases. 
It lequires time for eveiyone to leam. to reach new' understandings, and to 
contin <e to make needed adjustments that pennit each school to create a 
learning ein ironment aj^propriate to its needs. These are problems that 
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can be solved, and schcwl councils can help by identifying where more 
information and knowledge arc needed for their school staff and for the 
larger community. 

The greatest threat to the potential of’ reform for Kentucky children 
lies in the tension between the need to view reform as developmental and 
dynamic and the pressure to judge eveiy immediate step along the way 
to demonstrate results. 

The need for information, training, and time is critical at this 
implementation point if schools arc going to change to dramatically 
improve student learning. 



Support for School Councils 

mumam: - We recommend that districts with multiple schools form a 
council of school councils that meets regularly for training and 
sharing information. Smaller districts could form regional councils 
of councils. 



■nTMW - W'e recommend that districts encourage councils to join the 
Kentucky Association of School Councils to expand their 
opportunity to learn from other councils^ experience. 



MOMM We recommend that school councils invite businesses to 
share eflective management training and techniques as well as group 
pnx'ess practices. 



- We recommend that the Kentucky Department of 
PMucation provide a checklist of characteristics of efTcxIive councils 
to every council for the purpose of self-evaluation. 



WKtfmmm - Wc recommend that a checklist of necessary and 
appropriate training topics be shared with councils as they decide 
how to use professional development funds. 





Rationale 



To become more effective, scliool council members need inlbmiaiion 
and a greater understanding ol how effective schex)! councils should 
function. Councils that share with one another can learn from each other's 
ex|)erience and can get on with tlie business of educating students. 
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Chapter 3 

The Primary Program 



The driving idea behind Kentucky's scliool policy is to encourage deep 
changes in the way children are taught so that all children will IcaiTi at 
higher levels. The primai’y yeius aie the point, under KRS 1 56, 1 6(), where 
six^cific changes are required in teaching practice and school organization, 
Tlie general goal is to tailor instniction to meet the needs of individual 
children instead of assuming that all young children me exactly alike. 
Multi-age settings offer the flexibility needed to accommodate a wide 
range of differences in children (Elkind), 

The required components of the primary program include 
instructional practices that are appropriate for young children's 
developmental levels: classrooms that include children of different ages 
and ability levels: individualized instructional practices that enable 
children to progress at their own rate: assessment of students based on 
demonstrations of their ability: reponing methods that are more 
descriptive than a single letter grade: professional teamwork, and positive 
parent involvement. These components are overlapping and depend on 
one another for success. 

There has been strong impiovcment in student performance in the 
basics (reading, v\riting, and mathematics) o\*er the last thi'ee years. 
There has also been stronger improvement in assessment scores at the 
elementary school level than at other levels, 

Se\*eral studies of the primary program show that teachers spend the 
largest part of the school day on leading, writing, and mathematics 
(Bridge, 1904: Raths and Fanning, 1993), the traditional basics, 
ITinhermore. instruction in these ai*eas is judged by researchers to be of 
high quality (Bridge, 1994: Kyle and McIntyre. 1995), The additional 
challenge for teachers. howe\er, is to teach (and be accountable I or) both 
basic skills and much higher subject matter content than ever expected 
before. 

Researchers also say that the nature and quality of primaiy program 
implementation varies greatly from teacher to teacher and school to school 
(Bridge, 1994: Appalachian Educational Laboratories, 1993). But 
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research also shows that many teachers have worked diligently to 
understand, plan, and implement new practices (Bridge, 1994; Kyle and 
McIntyre, 1995), 

Implementation of such a complex set of new practices is difficult for 
teachers. Some have mastered new instructional approaches; others ha\e 
not. It is not to be expected that the primaiy' program will be fully 
implemented in all schools in three or four years. Teachers need time to 
learn and use different instructional techniques. “It takes a long time," 
says Lilian Kat/„ pi'ofessor of luirly Childhcxx! {Education at the Unixersity 
of Illinois and the director of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education, “for teachers to change old habits." Treating 
each child alike is an old habit: designing instruction so each child wiil 
learn is the new practice. (Kat/. interview, 1995) 

The changes created by the primary program are substantial and 
difficult. They ha\e resulted in confusion and frusti’ation by teachers and 
parents. For good reason, the primai'y program needs special attention. 



Rccommendution 

VVe recommend that the (fcneral Assembly retain the 
primary program, with the flexibility for school implementation 
adopted in 1994, and encourage schools, districts, local boards, and 
school councils to focus on implementing the program fully and well. 



Rationale 

On balance, there is clear evidence of progress in primary 
implementation despite much \ariation from school to school and several 
implementation difficulties (Bridge, 1994), There is also research 
evidence that |)rimary school children are improving their basic skills 
(Bridge, 1994: Hovda, el.aL. 1995: McIntyre, 1995: McIntyre, c/.^//., in 
press: Wells, in press), and no known research ex idenec to the contiary. 
FAperience with nongraded programs in other states shows consistent 
positive findings ((jiitierre/ and .Slavin), *fhe results for students include 
improvement in reading, writing, mathematics, and social skills (Raven. 
1993: Tanner and Decotis): better listening/speaking skills, writing skills, 
mathematics problem-solving skills, and citi/enship ('lannerand Decotis): 
improved altitudes toward school (Raven, 1992), and success in meeting 
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students' needs (Anderson). A tew early Kentucky studies are reporting 
children more actively involved with their own education with more 
positive attitudes toward school and higher attendance rates (Raths and 
Fanning, 1993; Oakes and Mann, in progress). 

National and state polls show that parents and the public belie\’e that 
children are not mastering basic knowledge. This concern has been 
present across America and Kentucky for a generation. Since tiie eaiiy 
1980s, when refonii efforts began, increasing basic knowledge and going 
beyond basic learning have been the goals of the school relbmi movement. 
It was to coiTCct this deficiency that the Kentucky Education Refomi Act 
was passed. No known research has shown, howevei; that basic skill 
learning has declined as a result of the primary pi'ogram. “It is a myth," 
says one researcher, “that pi'imary is iiostile to basic skills." 

Wiiile constant sci'utiny must be applied to the elfect of primaiy 
school instruction, particularly in basic skills, we see no reason at this 
time to alter Kentucky statutes regaining primaiy school. Great statutory 
Hexibility already exists, providing leeway ibr schools to make theii'own 
decisions on grouping students. This Hexibility, in effect, allows schools 
to use imilti-age groups only a few minutes each day if teachers so clux)se. 

In short, without research supporting a contrary view, we believe that 
legislative action weakening the primary program before it is fully 
implemented would ha\e to be based on political, not educational, 
grounds. 

Implementation 

To improve student learning in primary schools, it is much more 
important to coniront problems in primai'y implementation than to change 
Kentucky statute. 

Good implementation inquires leadership, prol'essional development, 
and time. All aie in short supply. Research in 1994 (77/c Impicmcnfalion 
of Kcniiu'ky s Primary Proyraou directed by Connie Bridge at the 
Institute on Education Reform. University of Kentucky) identified the 
following issues: 

1 . The extent of implementation of the primary program remains 
mostly dependenl on individual teachers in charge of individual 
classrooms. Observers found wide variations in practice among teachers 
within most schools visited. 
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2. In about one-half of the classrooms observed, inslriiclional 
activities appeared to be related to Kentucky's Learning Goals and 
Academic Expectations. In the other half of the classrooms, obsen^ed 
activities appeared to have little or no direct relationship to the Learning 
Goals. 

3. Progress toward implementation varies widely among the 31 
program components. Some have been implemented extensi\ely across 
the state: others ha\e not. Key components that have been ini]:)lemented 
in two-thirds or more of classrooms include: 

a. Arranging a Hexible physical learning environment. 

b. Creating a wami and supportive social em(')tional climate. 

c. Utilizing recommended best practices in the instruction of 
reading, writing, and mathematics. 

d. Collaborating with olhei* I'egular classroom teachers in 
planning and implementing instruction. 

e. Communicating with jxirents about the primary program 
and helping parents to siippoit instruction at home. 

Key program components that are still not being implemented in 40 
percent or more of the classrooms include: 

a. Designing and establishing a variety of learning centers. 

b. Creating broad-based theme centered units. 

c. Utilizing recommended practices in the instmetion of science, 
social studies, and the ai1s. 

d. Implementing a variety ol* performance and authentic 
assessment practices on a regular basis. 

e. Collaborating or planning with special education teachers or 
other specialists. 

f. Scheduling regular collaborati\e planning periods with 
other teachers. 

g. Involving parents in meaningful classroom activities. 

4. Three out of four schools are meeting the multi-age instruction 
requirement. 
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5. Although kinciergailen (5*-ycar*old) children are included in 
the primary program, the duration and frequency of their inclusion 
varies widely. 



6. Four out of five teachers reported that special needs children 
(childivn with physical or mental handicapping conditions or learning 
disabilities) are included in their classrooms and that the predominate 
practice was to include these children in all instructional activities. 

7. Teachers report limited planning time. Less than one-third 
reported Joint planning time w ith other teachers during the school day. 
Another third rcjiorted only occasional joint planning time with other 
teachers. 

8. Primaiw program teachers in 1994-95 showed marked progress 
in the implementation of key program components as compared wath 
1993-94. F^’cn though teachers in the 1993 study were picked by 
principals as progressi\e teachers and the teachers obscr\ed in the 1994 
study were selected at random, the data show's an increase in (a) 
integrated teaching and learning, (b) cooperative planning with other 
teachers, (c) the use of authentic assessment to measure learning, (cl) 
qualitative reporting to parents, and (c) meaningful parent imohement in 
classroom activities. 

9. When asked to rate sources ol‘ supjiort for iniplemcntation ol' 
the primary program, teachers rated support IVom their principals and 
from otiier classroom teachers higher than support IVom external sources, 
such as universities, local cooperatives, the Kentucky Department ol' 
Faiucation. and Regional Service Centers. 

'fliis study oflers important recommendations w ith w hich we concur. 
'Fhey can be I'ound in Appendix III of this leport. 

We offer the following recommendations regarding the 
implementation of the primary program: 



Sch(K>l Leadership 



" We recommend tliat new eflorts be made to improve the 
leadership skills of principals and adniii^f^ators. Sch(M>l boards 
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should establish performance standards for school administrators 
and see that they are met. Principal training should be expanded. 



Rationale 

Teachers say lhal school leadership is ihc most important ingredient 
for the successful implementation of new programs (McIntyre and Kyle, 
in press; Kyle and McIntyre, 1995; Ralhs and Fanning, 1993; Raths, Katz 
and Fanning, 1992). Effective administrators have taken a strong role in 
identifying school needs, analyzing test data, securing good professional 
development for teachers, creatively airanging schedules, and providing 
support, cneoLiragemenl, and resources. Training and suppoii for 
admini.stralors is a critical component to full implementation of the 
primary program. 



Professional Development 

- We recommend that the Kentucky Department of Fxlucation, 
the Regional Service Centers, colleges and universities, local boards 
of education, and local school councils provide training and time for 
teachers that concentrate on actual classroom practice. Teachers 
need training in the use of the Kentucky Early Learning Profile 
(KELP) or other methods that provide teachers the means to follow 
the progress of each child in acquiring necessarj' skills and to identify 
children with special learning needs. 

m^mmm - We recommend that local sch(H)l boards, administratoi*s, and 
sch(K)l councils find creative ways to provide time for teachers to 
learn about the primary pn^rani and to plan and prepare for 
teaching in primary classrooms. Examples of sehmis and districts 
that have restructured their schedules to provide teachers with more 
time for professional development and planning should be circulated 

mxmmm ► We recommend that go(Kl, usable materials, which have 
already been published, be more widely distributed to teachers. 
M(kIc 1 eurrieulum units, such as those developcil by the llniversity of 
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Kentucky, should be made available. Regional Service Centers 
should identify such units created in Kentucky classrooms and 
distribute them. The Department of Education should make 
^‘Different Ways of Knowing” (DWoK) curricula atYordable to more 
Kentucky teachers. 

We recommend that the primary contiguration maps^ which 
were developed b>' researchers at the Universitj' of Kentucky and 
describe full implementation of the primary program, be shared 
widely with elementary school councils, teachers and administrators, 
for use in understanding and comparing their progress in 
imjplementing the primary program. 

^ VVe recommend that school councils and school boards seek 
professional de^elopment for teachers in the use of technology' to 
reduce the amount of time and paperwork required by the new 
reporting methods. 



Rationale 

Changing icacliing practice in primaiy schools requires vast amounts 
of professional development. Despite substantial resouiees for such 
training, the need is not being adequately met. leaehei s need more time, 
good usable materials, and examples ol' best practices to restructure 
classrooms. They also need technology and the skills to use it to do their 
work more efficiently. Also see Chapters f) and 6 of this report. 



Parent Involvement 

TTHM ► We recommend that scIi(M)I.s commit fully to the principle that 
good communication with parents and effective encouragement of 
parent involvement is a high priority for the school and for teachers. 
Having a school council is not, in our >iew, sufticient alone for 
engaging parents as much as needed. 
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MUmam We recommend that a Checklist for Paamts be de\ eloped by 
the Kentucky Department of Education and distributed to all parents 
to provide them with an understanding of >vhat a good primary 
program should look like, including ways to determine whether their 
children are acquiring reading, writing, and mathematics skills. 



We recommend that the Kentucky Department of Education 
and Regional Sen ice Centers ca'ate sample report cards for use or 
adaptation that are clear in pointing out skills that have been 
traditionally considered “basic skills,” Parents should be included in 
the pnK’ess of developing these sample report cards. The use of the 
Kentucky Early Ix^aming Profile (KELP) can be helpful here. 



- We recommend that school boards and school councils use 
time more effectively and creati\ ely to create better opportunities for 
parent/teacher conferences and other ways to communicate with 
parents. Fixamples, such as Jefferson County's two parent/teacher 
conference days, should be widely distributed. 



We recommend that effective school communication \\ ith 
parents about student progress in their academic work be a top 
school priority. Parents need explanations from teachers about new 
grading pn^edua^s: teachers should provide that explanation so that 
grading is absolutely clear to parents. 



■ITTHM - We recommend that schools impro>e and expand 
communication between teachers and parents. (One model is the 
Prichard Committee's Parents and Teachers lalking Together.) 



Rationale 

Research on primary program implemenlalion shows ihai pc^sitive 
parent involvement has been sknviy and poorh implemented by schools. 
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Parent involvement is a key factor in school siieeess for children, and 
eveiy effort must be made to bring parents into the process. 

Multi-age Grouping 

^ We recommend that the Department of Education, the 
Regional Service Centers, and local administrators make 
requirements absolutely clear to teachers and parents: the la>v 
provides flexibility in grouping students — grouping students of two 
age levels is appropriate, legal, and perhaps more practical, for some 
schools and classrooms. However, teachers interested in 
implementing ciassr(K>ms with more than two age levels should be 
encouraged to do so and be supported in their efforts. 

- We recommend that professional development programs 
emphasi/.e helping teachers with the knowledge and skills to 
implement continuous pn>gress in their classr<K)ms. The Kentucky 
Early Learning Profile is a useful tool for accomplishing this. 

wenwmm - \N'c recommend that school boards and councils make full- 
time aides available to every primary classroom. 

Rationale 

Miilli-agc grouping is both one of the more diUlcull components of 
the primary program foi' teachers to implement, and one of tlie most 
controversiak difficult, and confusing aspects of primary school for 
parents (Jaco\ ino. in press: Bass. Bibec and Heidelberg. ui press). 

It is well established that allowing children to learn at their own rate 
is good teaching practice. Allowing some children with gifts or talents to 
move forward quickly as they master material, while not penali/ing 
children if they need more time, is the best way of teaching young 
children. (In the primary program, this is called ‘Vontinuoiis progress.*’) 

Multi-age grouping retiuires teachers to understand each student’s 
learning le\el so that, in a multi-age group, the teaehei* can help each child 
progress at his or her own rate. Such thinking about learning levels that 
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goes beyond age and grade lc\el is possible, but not likeh; in single-age 
groups. It is more likely that leaehers will leaeh to the middle of the elass 
in a single-age elassroom. 

Beeaiise implementing the primary program is so dirfieull. teachers 
need assistanee. Full-time aides can provide the help that teachers need 
in the classroom. 

Transition to Grade Four 

- We recommend that teachers in the primary programs and 
in the upper elementary grades work together to establish mutual 
academic expectations for students and for what is expected in the 
fourth grade KIRIS assessments. 



W'c recommend that all elementary scIkh)! teachers, not just 
fourth and fifth grade teachers, be trained in and score writing and 
mathematics portfolios so that each teacher understands the 
standards set for student success. 



- \V^» recommend that communication with and training for 
teachers emphasize that all primary teachers are responsible for 
student achievement, not just fourth grade teachers. 



Rationale 

Sfudent assessment scores demoiisirale that fouilli grade students are 
making good improvement in reading, writing, and mathematics. 
However, some founh grade teachers report that students entering their 
classrooms have not been adequately prepared for founh grade work and 
for the Kentucky Instructional Results Information System (KIRIS) 
assessments, (‘cmimunication among colleagues about common 
expectations for students, and a feeling of joint responsibility for every 
student's learning are central to success lor students. 
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Kindergarten Inclusion 

We recommend that the Department of Education and 
Regional Service Centers aggressively disseminate information to 
teachers about tlexibility for grouping kindergarten students. 
Hmve\er, sch(K)Is should be encouraged to include 5~year~oId 
students in meaningful aeti\ ities with older students to increase the 
benefit to both groups of students. 

Rationale 

Mans parciils and loadicrs liavc expressed eoiiceni i\bou[ die 
inclusion id 5-\ear-old cliildren widi older elenienlary children. The 
dirilcullies of grouping half-da\ kindcrgaiien sludenls widi lull-day 
sUidciils are also apparenU However, researchers reporl ihal kinderganen 
sludenls can he successfully included in llic primary program (Mclnlvre. 
in press) and a siudv in one school disiricl demonsiralcd dial when 5-\ear- 
olds were included in a well-implemcnled program, lliose children were 
heller prepared for higher level work ilian kinderganen sludenls who were 
i.solaled in a kinderganen classroom (C\Miiplon~Hall. Jukes and Newsome. 

1 W4), There is wide ladlude in grouping kindergtirlen sludenls under die 
currenl law. so we Nee no need to change die sialules, 

leaching the Basics 

'Hie inlcnlion of die enlire reform, including changes in die priniarv 
school, is lo insure dial basics, as well as suhjecl mailer and skills dial go 
hevond die basics, are laugh l well lo all chiklrcn. Kenluckv law is cjuilc 
clear: il esiablislies dial schools \ludl develop llieir sludenls* ahiliiv lo: 

1. I'sc basic conimunicalion and mallicmalics skills for purposes 
and siiualions iliev will encounlei' dirouglioul llieir lives: 

1, Appl> core concepls and piinciples from madiemalics, die 
sciences, die arls, die luinianilies. social siudics. and praclical 
living siudies lo simalioiis iliev will eiicounler dirouglioul llieir 
lives: 

Become a self-sufUcicni individual: 
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4. Become I'csponsible members ol' a family, work group, or 
community, including demonslraling erfccliveness in 
community sei*\'ice: 

5. Think and solve problems in school situations and in a variety of 
situations they will encounter in life, and 

6. Connect and integrate experiences and new knowledge from all 
subject matter Helds with what they have previously learned and 
build on past learning experiences to acquire new infonnation 
through various media sources," (KRS 158,6451) 

Because teachers ha\ e st) much to do, the quality of teaching basic 
instruction should be monitored closely. One superintendent has argued 
that there is a tendency on the pail of teachers to go to extremes, "It's like 
the swinging of a pendulum. For many years they've been leaching loo 
much in a standardized and role method, with no attention to individual 
children's differences, and they've been missing many children. Now, 
under the new primaiy program, the pendulum can swing in the other 
direction, and some teachers may go lot) far," 

Misunderstandings or inadequate knowledge about leaching 
techniques can cause teachers to swing to extremes. In stressing writing, 
for instance, which teachers should do, it is possible to pay loo little 
attention to the basic elements of grammar, punctuation, and spelling 
unless the teacher is skilled at balanced instruction. 

The challenge is to see that the pendulum is in the middle, not at the 
extremes. Teachers need extensive professional development and lime for 
practice and learning together, to achieve high quality instruction that 
leaches subject matter skills well. Recent and extensive research which 
describes how teachers successfully reach this balance shows it can be 
tione, 

A public discussion about leaching the basics has been difficult and 
confusing for many years. It has also been the subject of intense 
scholarship. We have found valuable the insights of Howard Gardner, 
professor of‘ ])sychialry at Har\ard Univeisily and winner of the 
University of Louisville's Grawemeyer Award in Hdiicalioii: 

Both educational leaders and members of the wider 
community have often called for a re-emphasis on the basic 
skills. In large measure, this goal has been invoked in a 
defensi\e way. In apparent distinction to the students of 





earlier eras, our graduates are not able to read, write, or 
calculate with proficiency, so they cimnot hold Jobs, let alone 
be productive citizens in a community. 
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To declare oneself against the institution of the three Rs in 
the schools is like being against motherhood or the tlag. 
Beyond question, students ought to be literate and ought to 
revel in their literacy. Yet the essential emptiness of this 
goal is dramatized b\* the fact that young children in the 
United States are becoming literate in a literal sense; that is, 
they are mastering the mles of reading and writing, c\en as 
they arc learning their addition and multiplication tables. 
What is missing arc not the decoding skills, but two other 
laccts: the capacity to read for understanding and the desire 
to read at all , . . it is not the mcchanic> of writing noi‘ the 
algorithms for subtraction that arc absent, but rather the 
knowledge about when to in\dke these skills and the 
inclination to do so productively in one's own daily life. 

To attain basic skills requires drill and discipline. Yet the 
imposition of a strict regime clearly does not suffice . . . 

Indeed, the pursuit of basic skills may sometimes be 
coLinteiproductive. In the effou to make sure that students 
*‘cover" the curriculum and are prepared for \arious 
milestones and tests, teachers may inadvertently be 
undermining more crucial educational goals (Gardner, 



Gardner's observations underscore just how big the challenge is for 
Kentucky's primary school teachers. To meet this challenge, teachers 
need, in addition to time and professional development, understanding 
about what the KIRIS assessment data for their schools tells them about 
their own instruction and curriculum. 1'eachcrs need training and 
inibrmation lo learn from test results so they can adjust instruction. 
Because this need is so imj)oi1anl, we ha\c addressed il several places 
elsewhere in this report. This task force has also convened an assessment 
forum lo make recommendations regaaling KIRIS and how to ensure a 
positive impact on teaching by accountability standards. 
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Chapter 4 

Teacher Education 



The Prichard Comniillce has. since ils earlier repons in 1981 and 
1983, felt deeply lhal improving the quality of leaclier preparation and 
professional development is an imperative for the Commonwealth, In that 
same period teachei* preparation has also been of great national interest, 
a need virtually everyone also believes is a top priority. But progress 
across the nation has been slow, despite attention from national 
organizations like the Holmes Group and the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, 

The need is particularly great in Kentucky, With historical 
educational deficiencies, Kentucky teachers should be e\en bettei' prepared 
than the average so they can leach the many students who come to school 
from backgrounds lhal make learning difricull. Since 1 990. with teachers 
expected to help students reach higher academic standards and with the 
measurement of academic peiformance paramount, the demand for 
improvement has a new urgency. As in the nation, progress in Kentucky 
on teacher education reform has been slow for several reasons. 

First, teacher education is not usually the lop piiorily on campus. It 
is the exception not the rule when college or university pi*esidenls lead 
teacher education I'clorm el I oris. Reluctance to change among teacher 
educators is also high and. without mandates from campus leadei'ship, 
colleges of education have few' incentives to improve. Wheic there has 
been change it has come because leadership was pushing. 

Second, solutions are difllcull and the steps to achieve teacher 
education reform are not clear. The difficulty is com|x>unded by the lad 
that pre-service teachers learn to leach in all their college classes not 
education classes alone. In particular, responsibility for leaching 
prospective teachers subject mailers ialls on faculty in the arts and 
scicncc.s. Faculty in these subjects advanced nol by leaching well but by 
contributing to knowledge growth in their disciplines. Since new teachers 
model leaching they experienced across the campus, there is a need for 
vastly improved leaching in all classes. Such change is far loo slow to 
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come. Hnsuring c|iuiliiy leaching has not boon a campus priority across the 
Coiniuonwoalih. 

Tliird. tlio stale corlillcalion process has historically been based on 
inputs — -required courses — and not on results. With this lack ol clear 
expectations for quality and peiibrniance, colleges ol education have no 
target to aim for or standards against which to measure their success 
‘'Improver they iiiighl say, "for what?” Likewise, requiring specillc 
courses has created a cadre of college lacully w iih a vested interest in 
protecting those courses. 

LbuHh. vastly improved teacher education, being dilllcull, the domain 
of entrenched tradition, and a low camjxis prioril) , has not had a relorm 
chanijiion. Governors, legislators, superinlendcnts. and commissioners 
have seen no political pay-olV in this issue. II an issue is to be tackled 
someone must lead the charge, but no leader has led the charge for 
improved leaching. In 199."^ Governor Brcrelon C. Jones apjioinled a high 
level i;isk force on teacher education that made uselul recommendations. 
But after a weak allempl at passing reform legislation tailed, relorm 
enthusiasm died quietly. Thi^ was highly unliM*iunale: the quality of 
teacher education is central to the quality of schools. 

Reconirncndations 

The Prichard ('ommiliee. as an organi/alion of volunteer citizens, 
believes that Kentuck\' must move forward with a 1‘orcel‘ul program of 
teacher education improvement. The goal in Kentucky is to vastly 
improve the cjuality oi education Ibr all children. 1 his sinijily cannot be 
done without teachers vvIk) meet the highest academic standards 
themselves. 

We believe that the solutions arc to be found m the recommendations 
of the 1993 Governor's 'I'ask Force on Teacher Prei^aralion (Appendix 
IV). with substantial modiricalions. in the directions begun by the 
Flducalion Prol'cssional Standards Board, on some campuses (such as the 
Ihiiversity of Louisville) and in the vast teacher education reti>rni 
literature published in recent years at the national level, riiere is no need 
to start from scratch, so we have not done so. 

- We reeoiiiiiieiid that the ^oals and reeomniendatioiis in tiie 
(Jovernor's Tnsk Force, with nioditleation. should l)c pursued 
aggressively by the Kentucky (Jeneral Assembly and the 
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Commissioner of Education. The (leneral Assembly should charge 
the Professional Standards Board, and colleges and universities with 
clear responsibility for implementation, and provide a timetable for 
implementation that clearly sets standards for what is to be 
accomplished and when it is to be accomplished. The top priority 
should be on ne>v standards for licensing and certification, based on 
beginning teacher performance, not course accumulation. This 
direction should make it absolutely clear that colleges and 
universities and the Education Professional Standards Board are 
responsible for improving the quality of teaching in Kentucky. The 
goals to be achieved, those we find most important from the 
( Governors Fask Force Report, are: 

1. fhe preparation of teachers, administrators, and certified 
non-teaching personnel should be aligned with the goals and 
objectives of KKRA. 

2. High standards of performance should be expected of all 
educators at all le> els. 

3. C ertification should be streamlined and should be accessible 
from a \ariet\ of routes. 

Rationale 

The basic Iraiiiework lorsiibstamially improving teaelier preparation 
is contained in the task force lepoil. 1'Iie challenge is to Ilnd a way to 
implement its most impoilanl recommendations. 'Hiis will require 
expeHise and leadership. 

We include speeille reeomnieiidations Idr modihing task force 
recommendations in Appendix V. 'Phis is an extensive repon with 22 
recommendations. Some of these have ovcrsimpliHed the issues and in 
general the difficulty of implementation has been iinderestimated. We 
also Imd that lVet|ucnt references to “KHRA practices'* and ‘‘successful 
KKRA schools" raise many questions and cause confusion. W’e have 
explained our concerns in detail in Appendix V and do not repeat them 
here. 

We do however strongly agree with the thrust of the report's 
recommendations — to require that teachers master challenging 
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peiformancc standards and to see that higher education institutions 
emphasize and adequately I'und teacher preparation. 

The core approach wc recommend, as recommended by the 
Governor's task force, is to require and evaluate entry level knowledge and 
skills for licensing. This approach should, by establishing expectations, 
enrich, the preparation of teaching in both content and skills. Teachers 
need a broad range of skills, and these should all be addressed. These 
include content knowledge: general pedagogical knowledge, including 
principles and strategies for classroom organization and management; 
curriculum knowledge, including materials and programs: pedagogical 
content knowledge, an amalgam of content and pedagogy that is teachers' 
special Ibrm of prolessional understanding: knowledge ol* learners and 
their characteristics: knowledge of educational contexts, including the 
characteristics of classrooms, schools, communities, and cultures: 
knowledge of educational ends, purposes, and values, and their 
philosophical and historical grounds. (Daiiing-Hammond, Wise, and 
Klein, p. 35) 

The purpose of improved licensing standards is to emphasize skills 
rather than hours in class. Linda Dariing-Hammond, writes that 

the impoilant attribute. . .is that they | standards] are 
performance -based — that is, they describe what 
teachei's should know, and be able to do rather than 
listing courses that should be taken to achieve a license. 

1‘his shift toward performance-based stand:ird setting is 
in line with the approach to licensing taken in other 
professions and with the changes already occumng in a 
number of states. The approach shcuild clarify what the 
criteria are for assessment and licensing . . . ultimately, 
peiibrmance-ba.sed licensing standai'ds should enable 
states to jx'rmit greater iniunation and di\ei*sity in how 
teachei* education progi*ams operate by assessing their 
outcomes rather than merely regulating their inputs or 
procedures, (p.45) 

One impoilant strength of the approaches suggested by the teacher 
education task force is to encourage inno\ation at the campus le\el to help 
students reach the established standards, not prescribe a one-si/e-fits-all 
ibr each institution of higher learning. These approaches should include 
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some of the promising pi*aclicc, such as Professional Development 
Schools and the 5-year Bachelors/Maslers program at the University of 
Louisville. The emphasis on skills and standards I'ather than course taking 
is also meant to encourage colleges and univei’sities to either make their 
masters degree programs meaningful or eliminate them. 

Shifting the :cilification requirements to mastery of challenging and 
appropriate peiibnnance stantlards can also move the state closer to 
insuring that practitionci’s have and can use the knowledge and skills they 
will need. 

We are also encouraged by the task force's emphasis on: 

♦ Identifying what teachers and administrators should know and be 
able to do in light of Kentucky's education goals, and designing 
preparation programs with these K-12 goals in mind, can add 
coherence and focus to the preparation programs, 

♦ F-^ocusing on the current teaching practices used by college 
faculty, comparing them to what is known about "best" teaching 
and learning strategics, and encouraging movement toward these 
best practices that can strengthen undergraduate teaching. This 
could benefit all students, i*egardless of whether they are in 
professional training pi’ograms. 

♦ Ensuring that colleges and universities make the neccssaiy 
financial commitments to teacher education programs that they 
want to maintain. Teacher education nationwide is often undei- 
funded even when the progiams bring substantial revenue to the 
training institution. Requiiing the college oi* university to provide 
adequate resources and then Justify the hard choices that will 
accompany such allcK-ation decisions will likely inci*ease the level 
of commitment to professional training. 

We recommend that one year from now and each year 
thereafter progress by the i:ducation Professional Standards Board 
toward the goals of improved teacher cKiucation be evaluated and the 
public Ik‘ informed of progress. I'his reporting should be undertaken 
by an expert panel appointed by the (Jovemon 
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Rationale 

If now siandards arc lo bo adiio\otl. progi-oss lowaid lliom miisl bo 
moniloiod. Tibs roviou sliniild includo an o\aliiaiion of llio C'oiinoil on 
Hiohor Ediicalion's oapaoily lo pro\ ido diioclion lor loaclior otliioalion. 

■nriHK - ^^'c reconiincnd that tlic Kentucky (Jeneral Assembly take 
steps to ensure that the compensation plan that was mandated in 
1990 be produced as soon as possible. I his plan should propose 
ways to connect teacher compensation to demonstrated professional 
skills. 



Rationale 

riio basic promise iniioronl in KonUicky cHiiicalion roform is dial 
iiighiy qiiaiillod indi\ idnais nood lo bo allraolod inlo loaoiiing and dial liio 
skiiis of die loaoiiing worklbi'co nood lo bo groaliy oniianood liimiigii 
Iraining and prolossionai do\oiopnioiu. Boiii goais aiv iiiniionood b\ 
linanoiai ooniponsalion. liuis die iogisialnro rotinosloti in i99() dial liio 
KoiiUioky Doparlmonl ol' luiiioalion prepare a pian lor roslmoKiring 
loaclior ooniponsalion. in die ahsonco ol lliis plan, no progress lias boon 
niarlo nor logislati\o aclion lakon. 

Analysis and rosoarcli al die nalional lo\ol offers inlorosiing now 
approaclios lo loaclior ooniponsalion. Among llioso is die idea of "skills 
based" ooniponsalion. This concopl is one die Prichard Commillco 
believed bad mcril in ils IdS.*! roporl. Changing die ooniponsalion sysloni 
from one based on soniorily lo one based on skills dosor\os serious 
considoralion. (.Sec Kelley and Otldon) 

n'BMH ► We recommend that the lulucation Professional Standards 
Itoard establish |)olicies and practices that strongly encourage 
Kentucky teachers to he certified by the National Board for 
I’rofessional reaching Siandards with appropriate incenti\es, 
compensation for expenses, goals for number of teachers w ho should 
become certified, and timctalile for implementation. 'I'he Professional 
Standards Itoard should also exploa* the feasibility, cost, and time 
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needed to require National Board Certification as a prerequisite for 
Rank I certification. 



Rationale 



The National Bc)aid has established rigcirous iiietlicHis tliat eneoiirage 
exemplary teacher preparation. These are a powerful wa\' to encourage 
pursuit by teachers ol professional de\elopnient. Kentucky teachers 
should be encouraged to seek and be rewarded for this rigorous 
certification. 

B:TlwraKs - We recommend that the Prichard C'ommittee form a joint 
task force, in cooperation with the Kentucky Kdiication Association 
and the Kentucky Association of School Administrators, to 
encourage a concentration on impnn ing teacher preparation. 



Rationale 

Teachers and administrators need encouragement from their 
professional organi/ations to reach higher standards of achie\ ement. T he 
Kentucky Hducation Association and the Kenlueky Association oi 
School Administrators, as the voices of public school teachers and 
administrators, arc inlluential in setting priorities at the state ie\el, 
Leadership from the Kentucky [education Association and Kentucky 
Association of School Administrators is required if teacher education is 
to be \ astly improved. 

mjrmmm - recommend thiit a biennial Award for hAcellence in 
Teacher Preparation he presented by the Prichard Cominittee to the 
college or university that displays exemplar)' achievement in the 
preparation of teachers or for an exemplar) program or innovation. 
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Rationale 

Those with primary responsibility for the preparation of teachers 
have few incentives to change. Criteria for this award should be built by 
a national panel and based on the goals contained in this report. Those 
criteria should emphasize attention to the quality of teacher preparation 
across the entire campus not in the college or department of education 
alone. 
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Chapter 5 

Professional Development 



In 19^)3 and 1994 the Prichard Commillco was a pail_\ to an externa! 
analysis of professional development conducted by the Pailnership for 
Kentucky School Relorm. The analysis and recommendations were 
provided by G. Williamson McDiarmid. co-director of the National 
Center for Research on Teacher Learning at Michigan State University. 
A steering committee of Kentucky educators reviewed findings and 
made recommendations: this group was composed of representatives of 
educational organizations, university faculty, and teachers. Our 
recommendations on professional development incorporate the findings 
of this rcpoil and subsequent plans to implement these findings. Many 
of these have been incorporated into a project that has been funded b\’ the 
f\'w Ch.'iitable Trusts. 

If school reform is to succeed in Kentucky greatly enhanced 
professional development is required. These recommendations are. we 
believe, the way to accomplish this.'-' 



Oveniew 



Education reform establishes new expectations for teachers that 
many have not been prepared to meet. 

The Kentucky Hducation Reform Act has established demanding 
new expectations (or teachers. Teachers need to learn new ways of 
teaching to help students achiev e the high academic ex|iectations of the 
learner outcomes at the heart of the reform, fliiderlying these outcomes 
i;; a view 



This report is hosed upon the work ofd. W’illiomson MeDionnid in his 
report. Realiziiifi ^ew ! x’arniny; for All Students: A Framework for the 
Professional Development of Kentucky Teachers. U'c oeknowled^e our 
deep protitude to Dr. McDionuid for his work ond iusif^hts. ■ 
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of teaching as helping students conipreliend the implications of new 
ideas and infonnation for their existing undcrsttindings. Because 
academic standards are higher and any group of students today is likely 
to be highly diverse — cognitively, socially, culturally, ethnically, 
linguistically — teachers must be very knowledgeable about the subjects 
they teach. 

Without deep and Oexible understanding of the content, teachers are 
handicapped in the critical task of helping diverse students find points of 
access to the school cuniculum. 

In addition, refonn has created new decision-making roles for 
teachers outside the classroom. 

Pre-reform teacher education programs did not prepare teachers for 
these new roles and practices. Teachers must continue to teach and. 
concuiTcntly. learn what they need to know to help all learners achieve 
Kentucky's timbitious Learning Goals and Actidemic Expectations. 

To learn what they need to know tmd to change their roles and 
practices, teachers need time and mental space. Time and mental 
space — the chance to concentrate their thinking on teaching away from 
the physical and mental demands of the chissroom — are in short supply. 

Public perceptions of teachers' work exclude professional 
development. 

Although reform has changed expectations for teachers, how the public 
and policymakers perceive teachers' work has not changed. They 
continue to think teachers are working only when they arc with their 
students. As a result, there is little support for pro\ iding the time and 
resources teachers require to change their practice. As other issues 
occupy the policymakers' agenda, support for teachers' professional 
development may dwindle, as has happened in other states. 

Ix’arning to teach in ways to achieve academic expectations is 
developmental and requires time. 



The changes teachers must make to meet the goals of reform entail 
much more than letiming new techniciues. They go to the core of what 
it means to teach. Bectiuse these changes are so momentous. iiu)st 
teachers will require considerable time to achieve them, 

'SO 
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Learning about llie reform goals is but the first step. Teaehers must 
figure out what the goals imply for vvliat they do and what they know, 
Teaehers must gradually blend their customary ways with new 
approaches to helping students learn. Understanding complex tasks and 
ideas requires substantial time: to test out new ideas, to assess tlieir 
efiects, to adjust the approach, to assess again, and so on. 

conditions are necessary if teachers are to learn to teach in 
new ways. 

The increased demands of teacliing embedded in reform require 
changes in how teachers work and I earn: 

♦ First and foremost, they need opportunities to work with 
colleagues, both in their school building and beyond it. They 
need chances to learn from one another's successes and failures, 
to share ideas and knowledge. 

♦ They need the support and advice of a principal who 
understands the demands reform places on teachers and w'hat it 
takes to change teachers' roles ar.d piacticc. 

♦ Many teachers also w'ill need someone, other than the principal, 
to observe thent tryifii^ out ttew practices and provide 
non-eviduative comments and su^i^estions. 

♦ They need to be pail of larger I earn in it community that is a 
source of suppoii and ideas — a community that consists of 
administrators, students, parents, school councils, scliool boards, 
colleagues in higher education, and business people. 

♦ Beyond such suppoil systems, teachers also need chances to 
experience learninit in ways (Ofisistent with reform and to 
observe teachinit practices that help all students m hieve the 
learninit it<^als. 

♦ Such teaching, in turn, may require them to develop new' 
undcrstandifti>s of the subjects they teac h and the roles they play 
in the school, classroom and larger learning community. 

♦ Id make progress in the developmental piocess of learning new 
practices, teachers need to fed that they can critically assess 
their ow'it practice. 
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♦ And. pciiiaps most \ ilall>-, teachers need time and mental space. 
These enable ihein lo bceome involved in the soinelinies 
protraeled proeess of changing roles and pi aclicc. 

♦ To achieve lime and menial space, professional developtnent 
must he re-defined as a central part of teaching, ll can no longer 
be add-on aeli\ ilies lacked onlo ihe school day, w eek or year. Il 
musl be woven inlo leaehers' dail\' work. 

♦ For ihis lo hai)j)en. support for pnfessiona! development mast 
he sustained and loiij^ term. 

What’s to be Done 

Unlike many eduealion ivlbnns. ihe Kenliieky rxiiiealicMi Reform Ael 
acknow ledges ihe impc)ilance of professional deveiopmenl and all(K*ales 
lo schools bolh a subslanlial amoiinl ol* money and considerable decision 
making power over professional deveiopmenl. In fael, in lW5-% 
school-based decision making (SBDM) councils will have eonlrol over 65 
percenl of slale aid for Ihe slaff deveiopmenl biidgel which is funded al 
ihe rale of $23 per sludenl. This slruclure follows ihe logic of 
SBDM — lhal ihose closesl lo ihe sludenls are in ihe hesl posilion lo make 
decisions lhal mosl direclly aflecl ihe educalional program. 

Professional deveiopmenl conimillees — which oflen include 
parenls — are responsible lor delennining ihe needs of iheir lacullx and 
planning oppcalunilies lo address ihese needs. In addilion. SBDM 
councils have aulhorily over areas c^f scheduling and leacher assignmenl. 
offering ihe polenlial io realloeale lime in diflerenl ways. The legislalion 
also allows di si riels lo increase lour mandaled professional deveiopmenl 
days by as many as five addilional days if ihey so choose. 

Teachers* o|')|ioilun ilies lo learn new roles and classroom praclices are 
arguably ihe linchpin of refomi in Kenlucky. The ambilious goals for all 
learners can only be achiev ed if leaehers creale oppoilunilies for sludenls 
lo develop iheir ciilical capacilies and iheir undersiandings of fundamenlal 
informalion, ideas, and processes in ihe gamiil tif school subjecls. Mosl 
Kenlucky leaehers. however, prepai'cd lo leach before ihese new goals 
were eslahlishcd. Consequenlly. mosl ate unprepared lo hel|) all sludenls 
achieve ihem. 

C'uiTenl ihinking aboul professional deveiopmenl policy and pracliee 
underscores ihe impt^iianee of ongoing opportunilies for teachers lo 
develop deeper knowledge of iheir subjecl areas, leaching and learning. 
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and their students. Morcovei; it is argued that proibssional development 
must reflect the saine pilnciples of learning that refbmi demands for 
students — engaging, authentic, and collaborative activities that foster 
inquiry and debate. The implication is a view of professional 
development radically different from most cuirent practice, including a 
continuum from teacher preparation through all cai'eer sttiges, 
collaborative and inquiry-based learning opportunities inside and outside 
of the workplace, and a school culture and structure that provide time and 
suppon for ongoing professional leai’ning. 

Across Kentucky, pieces of this new conception of teacher learning 
arc occurring. A \aricty of formal and informal networks offers 
opnoininities for sustained professional learning and debate, including the 
KHRA 1-ellows, who meet regularly in some districts: PRISM, which pulls 
together middle school math and science teachers, and the National 
Alliance for Reslructuring Hducation schools which sponsor a variety of 
statewide as well as national e\ents for school staff. How-ever, we know 
lilllc about how teachers actually use these netwx)iks, what they learn and 
bring hack \o theii* schools, whether their colleagues are receptive, and 
how much the networks are valued locally and across the stale. 

Several innuences likely are limiting how teachers view and make 
choices about professional development: teacher beliefs and past 
c\|X'riences, stale reponing pixKvdures, constraints on lime, and access to 
new viewpoints (the supply side of the equation). For example, recent 
work by Helen Fealherslone and her colleagues found that teachers intent 
on changing their leaching of mathematics along the lines suggested by 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics standards initially 
thoiighi they needed to learn new pedagogical skills. After examining 
examples of reformed practice and their envn pracliLC, they realized ihe 
primary impedimeni to leaching in more ambitious ways w'as not a lack of 
knowledge of piaclical skills hut of genuine understandings of the 
mathematics they had been teaching. Similarly, one contribution of the 
teacher center mo\ement ol*the lb7()s was to demonstrate the im|')oilance 
ol proxiding opponunilics for teachers to idcnlily their real needs ihrough 
exlensixc discussions and occasions to reflect on their practice in the 
compans of other practitioners. 

in short, a comprehensixe a|xi)roach is rec|uired. If teachers are to 
change their Ixdiefs, know ledge, and practices about leaching and of adult 
learning, all axailable iircssures must push in this direction. I'hese include 
slate policies that communicate images of professional dexelopmenl, that 
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reward certain kinds of oppoituniiics to learn, and that define criteria for 
licensure and receitification, as well as state and local policies that 
determine the flexibility and support schools and school councils receive 
to invent and participate in new forms of teacher learning. 

In the years since 1990, professional development has begun to move 
in some of these directions. Our recommendations arc meant to encourage 
and support more progress toward this comprehensive approach. 



Recommendations 

HTW - We recommend that the Kentucky Department of Mucatioii 
and the (Jeneral Assembly adopt professional development of 
teachers as one ol their most important priorities, this priority 
should be reflected in all decisions, including the organization of and 
decisions by the Department of Education and allocation of financial 
resources and time. 



Rationale 



For the reasons we ha\c expressed, vve believe lhal impixning the 
capacity of teachers to teach all children well is the core challenge for 
achieving high quality, equitable education in Kentucky. Without this 
improved capacity, the extraordinary Icaming goals set for Kentucky 
children and schools will not be achiexed. 

mmmmm - Wc recommend that additional time for the professional 
development of teachers be found by a combination of 
approaches — funding additional work days by the (Jeneral 
Assembly and reorganizing the way time is used at the sch(K)l level 
by creative planning. 



Rationale 

'fhere is universal agreement that teachers need time to learn, plan, 
and interact when they arc not teaching children, 'fliis resource must be 
provided. 1'he General Assembly should add a substantial numlvr of days 
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to the teacher work year beginning in the next bienniuin. In addition, the 
days already available can be used much more effectively by kx'al schools. 
For example, typical in-service presentations afford teachers few 
opportunities to li*y out new ideas and approaches, to assess the effects of 
these on their students, and then to revisit the ideas again. Neither do they 
afford teachers the chance to examine central idcas/infonnalion in the 
subjects they teach, 

■niWB* We recommend the creation of teacher networks to provide 
teachers with op|K>rtunities to learn and to exchange ideas about how 
best to respond to the new learner goals and the new demands on 
their time. 



Rationale 

Teachers' nelv\'orks provide opportunities to discuss with colleagues 
the meaning of refonn !br their roles and practice and the need to build 
both a broader supportive community (extending beyond individual 
schools) among teachers and the capacity for professional development 
tailored \o the needs of teachers and specific to Kentucky education. 

Throughout the country, teachers have created neivv^orks of colleagues. 
The best known of these is the Writing Project started in the San 
Francisco Bay lU’ca in the 1980s which has spread throughout the counliy 
The Urban Mathematics Collaboralives, another example, were 
established in i 1 cities in the mid 80s, In Kentucky, the Kentucky 
Education Ass(K'ialion. with funding from the Partnership for Kentucky 
School Refonn, organized Teachei’s to ll ie P(')wer of Two (the T2 Project), 
Ibis pR)gram makes teachers who identified themselves as experts in 
particular areas available as consultants to their colleagues. Other 
inspiring examples of* such networks include the Kentucky Writing 
Project, Foxfire, the Kentucky Economics Education Initiative, and the 
PRISM Project. 

Expanding teacher networks in a number o(* areas can be valuable to 
teachers, Foi* instance, a network focuseij on the new assessments would 
prove help(*ul to a large number of teachers trying to understand the 
implications of these Ibr their practice. Teachers in a given area could be 
invited to discuss the new assessments and their experiences with them. 
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Teachers could then discuss the best ways to share their concerns, 
questions, and promising piactiees as well as identify others — tor 
instance, university faculty — who could be helpful. 

Other networks might be subject-matter specific. The Urban 
Mathematics Collaborativcs in Memphis, .San Francisco, St, Louis, and 
other cities have created a variety of opponunities for teachers to leani 
more about mathematics and teaching mathematics: industrial 

internships, exchange programs with colleges and industries, evening 
symposia, summer workshops, and so on. 

To succeed, suppoilers must establish the legitimacy oi' involvement 
in these networks as a professional dc\clopment acti\ ity on a \rdv with 
workshops olTercd by various vendors. The suppoit and involvement of 
industry and business arc ciitical. In addition, building administrators, 
school councils, pix)fessional development committees, consoilia. and the 
Kentucky Dcpailment of Education must be convinced of the legitimacy 
of such involvement, 

HiTfOTK - Wc recommend that the Kentucky Department of Education 
in cooperation with the Kentucky Flducation Ass<K‘iation develop, in 
several sch(K)ls, model professional development plans to be used by 
professional development committees. 



Rationale 



Teachers are being asked to design their own staff dc\elopnient, but 
they are lrec|uently unsure about new roles and I'lractices, As Jane Da\ id 
wrote in her 1993 report to the Prichard Committee. 'They don't know 
whal to do," In addition, the coiwentional \iew is that professional 
development consists only of workshops or mini courses because school 
professional development committees lVec|uently choose IVom a menu o(* 
such eoiM'ses proposed by vendors rather than cieate their own plan. 

The Kentucky Department o\' Education and the Kentucky Education 
Association should collaborate with faculty in colleges and univcrsiiics 
and the I'lrolessional de\clopment committees in a small number of 
schools {with school councils) to design professional development plans. 
Department staff should meet with teachers from these schools to solicit 
tlieir ideas about a plan bcibre undertaking the design elVort, 
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The goal will be to dcK'umenl the pim'css of idcnlirying teacher needs 
and designing a plan to meet these needs. In so doing, the planning group 
would identify the learning needs of teachers unlikely to be met by the 
vcndoi*s. One puipose w'ould be to identify the questions teachers need to 
ask themselves in designing their professional development, A second 
pui7X)se would be to demonstrate various ways that existing opp(Miunities 
can be organized to meet teacher needs. This exercise also will help 
identify what other oppoitunities to learn should be included in these plans 
if they are to help teachers change their practice and roles. 

For instance, teachers, following a workshop, may need to find 
opportunities to meet to discuss how the ideas they encountered apply to 
their classrooms. Or they may want to im ite a teacher IVom another 
school with exj^ertise in a particular area to help them think about the 
implications of a vendor's presentation lor their practice. Or they may 
need to schedule \ isits to one another's classrooms to obseiwe their efibils 
to change their practice. 

The need for such opportunities may, in turn, have implications for 
restructuring: How do the principal and school council need to rethink 
and reconligui'c the schedule to civate the kinds ol* learning opportunities 
teachers need? 

In developing these plans, the Department should draw on what 
researchers have been discovering about teacher learning — particularly 
teacher learning from, for, and ibout reibrm — including the need for 
learning opportunities: 

♦ that are connected and sustained o\er time: 

♦ that encourage teachers to examine and rethink their initial 
ideas, knowledge and practice: 

♦ that address both teacher understanding o(* the subjects they 
teach as well as their knowledge of helping di\ersc students 
learn the subject: 

♦ that include opportunities ibr teachers individually and in the 
compaiiy of colleagues to rcilect on their practice and their 
efforts to change !heir practice: 

♦ in which teachers work with colleagues in developing new 
knowledge and learning new practice: 

♦ in the context in wiiich teachers w'ill use their new knowledge, 
and 

♦ in the context ol' particular subject matters. 
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wniMi - We recommend a cons(jrih?m of colleges and universities 
establish a statewide principals’ center where principals learn about 
the new kinds of teaching and learning that underlie high quality 
education and about how to lead and support teachers in changing 
their practices and role. The principals’ center should encourage the 
creation of regional and local networks, special institutes, academic 
seminars, discussion groups, and other learning opportunities based 
on the expressed needs of principals. 

Rationale 

There is a need for principals lo imdersiand and suppon the goal of 
all students achieving high academic standards and how to accomplish 
that goal. These principals must provide leadership in mastering the 
resources — time, oppoiiunity, and runding — necessary to support 
changes in teachers' practices. 

Principals would attend the center for several weeks during the 
summer and return periodically during the school year. These \ isits would 
afford principals the oppoiiunity to: 

♦ exjierience — as learners and as teachers — reformed ways of 
teaching and learning. 

♦ learn more about teachei* development, especially the types of 
experiences likely to lead to the changes in practice implicit in the 
Kentucky Hducation Reform Act and the role colleagues, 
administrators, council, boards, parents, business, universities, 
and the community can play in such development. 

♦ learn more about hou' to work with school councils and 
professional development committees to devise professional 
development plans that lit their jxulicular needs. 

♦ learn more about the ways in which principals in Kentucky and 
nationally are responding to the relbriu movement and the 
ways — including restructuring the school uay and week, drawing 
on resources \\y the community, creating oppoiHinilics for 
collaborative v\'ork among teachers — jii*inci|xils haw devised for 
supporting teachers in changing their practice and recasting their 
ix)les. 
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♦ learn more about working witii teachers who are at dilTerent 
levels oi‘ understanding the rdbrni to devise professional 
development activitics^that fit their particular needs. 

An additional benefit of participation at the centei* would be for 
principtils to create their own networks. Just as teacher networks enable 
teachers to pool what they have learned and inform one another of 
promising practices, principals* networks could serve the same function. 



- We recommend the creation, expansion, or strengthening of* 
subject matter councils of teachers to provide collegial leadership 
and guidance for teachers around subject content. These councils 
should be organized in collaboration with institutions of higiier 
learning and should link college and school faculties. 



Rationale 

Tcachci's need oppoiHinitics to dcxclop understanding of their subject 
matter at a level rarely experienced before. They can do this through 
interaction with colleagues in subject matter councils in a variety of ways. 

Rather than duplicate the efforts of the \arious subject matter 
associations, these councils — one foi*each subject matter addressed in 
the cinricular tVamevvoiTs — would build on the cuirent efforts of these 
associations. Ideally, the subject matter councils would include 
representatives with strong subject matter interest from both public and 
private elementary and secondary schools; the appiopiiate subject matter 
associations; the universities, including arts and science as well as teacher 
education laculty; the Kentucky IDcpartmcnt of Hdiication; business, 
industiy and the public who may ha\e expertise in particular areas. 

The charge to each of these groups would be to; 

♦ lixamine the new curriculum frameworks to determine the 
knowledge, skills and learning opportunities both elementary' and 
secondary teachers need to teach the goals in their subject matters 
set by ttie relbrms. The Irameworks tell us what all students 
need to know and understand; they don't tell us what tetichers 
need to know and lx: able to do to help all students letirn. 

O 
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Identifying these understandings and skills, and making this 
available to schools, teachers, parents, policymakers and the 
public, will be the first task of the councils. 

♦ Identity the long-tcmi professional development needs in their 
subject matter based on an examination of cun*cnt!y available 
oppoilunitics, 

♦ Identify existing pren iders of staff development who can help 
teachers learn what the council believes they need to know. 

♦ Identify w'ays in which teachers can be helped to sec the 
connections among the subject mattci's and how they can help 
their students see these connections. 

♦ Identify w'ays that clcmcntaiy' teachers can deepen their subject 
matter understanding given that they ai*e responsible for all the 
subjeet matters. 

♦ Plan and develop with existing oi'gani/ations oppoilunitics that 
target teachers and regional resource euiTieiilum and insti'uetion 
personnel. Such opportunities would help de\elop the 
understanding and knowledge of the subjeet matters, of teaching 
the subjeet matter to diverse learners, and of connections among 
the subjeet matters called for in iwe refoi'in. 

♦ Make long-tenn reeommendations to uni\ersitics on what they 
need to offer prospeeti\e tcaehci's so they can de\elop the subjeet 
matter understandings and knowledge of* the connections among 
subject matters that are necessary if new teachers are to help all 
students learn as the reform rcciuires. 

♦ Serve as consultants to the Kentucky Hdueation Association, 
regional resource centers, districts, individual schools, school 
councils, and teachers, and others who seek siippoi! and advice 
in organizing teachei '"velopment oppoilunitics. 

♦ identify classrooms in vvhich the kind of learning and teaching 
called foi' in the refonn is taking place. These classi'ooms could 
be videotaped for use on KH'F and for distribution to teachers, 
school councils, parents, businesses, and otheis. Special effoils 
should be made to identify classrooms in whicn poor children, 
those of color, and those w ith special neetls are engaged in more 
cliallenging learning. 

wtthhb* We recommend the creation of a Professional Developiih , 
Roundtahie consisting of hi^h-level policymakers, representatives 
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from organizations that provide or broker professional development 
(consortia, Standards Advisory Council for Professional 
Development, KDE and its Regional Service Centers, universities, 
district offices, subject matter associations, Kentucky Education 
Association, private vendors), practitioners, and representatives of 
the research community. The Roundtable’s purpose would be to 
translate research evidence into policy recommendations and then 
inform the broader policy community and the public. 



Rationale 

Resources across lumieroiis sectors and jurisdictions must be 
combined and coordintitcd if professional development is to impro\’c. The 
creation of such a Roundtable has been included in the Prichard 
Committee/Pailnership proposal to the Pew Charitable Trusts. 

The Roundtable should also evaluate teacher and administrator 
training. At this point, there is no research evaluating what panieipants 
actually learn, what changes take place as a result of training, and the 
overall impact of professional development. 

- We recommend that a careful review of the effectiveness of 
the Regional Service Centers be undertaken by the Kentucky 
Institute for Education Research. 



Rationale 

We ha\c heard contradictory and anecdotal reiTOrts about the Regional 
Service Centers. Research is needed to detennine how effectively they aie 
eanying out their mandates. .Special attention should be given to the 
Regional Ser\ iee Centers' success at instilling professional development 
as a school district priority, the effeeti\eness of training |iro\'ided or 
brokered, and sueeess in encouraging connections among schools, 
universities, and colleges. 
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Section II 



Report from the Prichard Committee 
Task Force on 

Restructuring Time and Learning 
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Chapter 6 



A Matter of Time: Creating High 
Performance Schools 



\Vc coiildii l argue against llie iiiercased academic achieseiiiem that 
resulted with (he alleriialive 45/15 extended year calendar. But we 
had to Imd ways to balance that with (he concerns of family schedules 
and family obligations. A signineanl majority of our parents were 
willing to work with us because they understood the academic 
benefits of resirueluring lime in our schools. 



Tock ly^ schools arc expected to Join with Anterica's best-run public 
and private organizations in their elTons to be “high performance 
organizations,*' 

This retjuires an ongoing commitment throughout the organization to 
continuously improw student achie\ement. High performance schools 
also recjiiire imolvement by all stakeholders, such as parents, teachers, 
students, adininistrators. and the community. 

Other key ingredients for high }KM*formance schools are team work, an 
emphasis >n professional development, and true authority and 
responsibii.iy granted to those on the Iront line. High performance 
schools also reciuire a willingness to confront a paradigni like the 
traditional school calendar. 

No one can tell a school how to Ixvome a true liigh perlbmiance 
organization. The impetus has to come from within. We salute all those 
schools in Kentucky that have stalled dov\'n this road, and we encourage 
all tlie others to begin the Journey as well. 

1'he agrarian society ol* America UK) years ago dictated that children 
be free during the summer months to stay home and help witli tlie crops. 
1’his is not the case today for the vast majority of school-aged children. 
Despite the lad that Ameiica has experienced tivmendous societal and 
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ocononiical changes, the educational sysleni continues to work within the 
old school calendar. The nine months on, three months oil, school 
calendar is no longer beneficial to many students and their lamilies. As 
Charles Ballinger stales, '*What is the justification for continuing a 19lh 
century aericuliural-based calendar in an urban nation nearing the 2 1st 
centuiy'?*' (Ballinger, 1987) 

The long summer break creates problems that must be addressed il 
we are to increase the academic results lor all students in Kentucky. Many 
professionals believe that long summer \acalions are loo disruptive to the 
learning process. Q\ er the summer students lend to forget what they ha\c 
learned and spend two to six weeks reviewing material at the beginning ol 
each new school year, Expensive buildings that house computet labs and 
libraries are closed to students and the community during the summer 
months. Remediation needed by some students is otiered dining the 
summer, not during the school year when il could be most helplul. 1 ime 
and space limit enrichment possibilities for students. Teachers do not 
have adequate planning and professional dexelopmenl lime during the 
school year. 

These factors led the Prichard Committee to appoint the Task Force 
on Reslrucluring Time and Learning in the summer of 1994. This task 
force, comprised of Prichard Committee members, was charged w ith 
exploring the use of lime in public schools. In keeping w ith the Prichard 
Committee s oritiinal locus — improwmenl ol education lor all Kentucky 
children — il w'as clear that lime w as a critical issue for the committee to 
siud\. 

I'he goal was to dexelop a set of recommendations based on a 
thorough investigation of how* lime could be restructured to increase 
student learning, belter accoiiimodale modem-da\ families, and support 
the work expected of teachers. We wanted to determine what changes 
were needed to ensure that the academic performance of all KeiUucky 
children is improved. 

‘fhis is not the first lime wc ha\c asked educators and legislators to 
address the issue of how to use lime. In the 1980s the Prichard 
C'ommitlce recommended that the teacher s work \cai* be extended by 10 
days. largeU' for redesigned and impixned professional development. We 
siuzuesled that lime he added to the school year when the Kentucky 
F;diication Reform Act was being debated in 1990. 
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In passing the rcfomi act. however, the legislature did not add days to 
the school year. Such additional days are expensive: each week ol‘ school 
in Kentucky costs taxpayeiN approxinialely $50 million. 

With this background, wc began our study. Specifically we wanted 
our w ork to: 

♦ Improve the quality of education in Kentucky. 

♦ Look at how additional lime improves educational 
opporliinilics. 

♦ Hncoiirage creativity in improving education. 

♦ Assist schools in deciding for themselves how to use tim- more 
efficiently. 

♦ Make the community aw are of the value of improved education 
through the effective use of the rest)uree of time. 

♦ Identify options for local decisions. 

♦ SluAv that lime is a means, not an end. 

♦ Prov ide a catalyst for change. 

Task Force Operating Assumptions 

We based our reeoniii)endalions on tlie following assumptions: 

1. Students learn at different rates and in different wavs with 
different subjeels, 

2. Most schools are euirenlly structured anuiiid time, not learning. 
Ineorporalion ol‘ non-aeademie subjeels into the academic day 
leaves less lime for core aeademie courses. 

4. Other countries signifleaiilly outixiee our ow n in the number of 
hours spent in schools. Phis results in their higher scholastic 
achievement. 

5. I he traditional Ameiieaii seh(>ol calendar was established l(K) 
years ag(i to accommodate a rural society where ehildreii were 
needed to hel|') farm during the summer months. 

b. Learning loss over the traditional .Lmomh summer vacation is 
signifleaiil. 

7. C losing schools for three months and then reopening them is 
more eosll)- than kcc|')ing the schools open. 

S. A school that is open vear nuind can become a true eommunily 
center, the hub ()f\ 3 ^KTnuiiiitv aetiv ities for people of' all ages, 
b. lime has Kx^iMne missing link in reform cfTorls. .Set ions 
e()nsi^lera(^<f)n of the wav time is used for learning is required if 
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schools are lo meet the education reform goal of increased 
learning for all students. 

10. More time must be found and alkx'ated to teachers for planning 
and professional development. 



The Problem 

Learning is ihc product, and liiiie is an element in the product. We are 
locked into traditional \va> of thinking about lime a way of thinking 
thill is pint of a past era. W'e are overlooking some aspects of our 
iil'eslyles that are iidvcrsely affecting educaiit)n. We must start to 
cliiiiige this sit Hill ion even though we don’t have all the answers. 

Jt)hn Hodge Jones, Chairman. 
National Lducalion Commission 
on Time and Leaniing, addressing the 
i^.chard C'ommitlee’s Task Force on 
Resimciuring Time and Lxaming 

Wliy is time a concern? The best stiitcmcnt about the issue comes 
from Prisoners of Time, the report of the National Education 
Commission on Time and Learning. The report shows conclusively that 
American schools iire controlled more by the clock than by academic 
standards. Time becomes more central than learning when schools are 
locked into only one way of using time. !f learning is to be the priority, 
as it is in Kentucky, then schools must be organized around learning, not 
time. 

As examples of the prison that time creates, the national commission 
reports: 

♦ With few^ exceptions, schools open and close at fixed limes. 

♦ Schools typically offer a 6-|)eriod day with about 5.6 hours in 
the classroom. 

♦ Schedules assign a national average of 51 minutes per class 
period, no matter how well or poorly students comprehend the 
material. 

♦ Secondary school graduation requirements are uni\ ersally based 
on Carnegie units, or "'seal lime.'' 
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♦ Despite the obsession with lime, little attention is paid to how it 
is used: in 42 stales studied by the eommission, only 4! percent 
ofsecondai'y school lime was spent on core academic subjects. 

♦ Students in America icceive less than half the daily insimclion 
in core academic subjects that French. German, and Japanese 
students receive. 

These conditions stem from live premises that educators know are 
false, reports the national commission: 

First is the assumption that all students arrive at school ready to 
learn, in the same way. on the same schedule, all in rhythm with each 
other. 

The second is llie notion that academic lime can be used lor non- 
academic puiposes with no elTecl on learning. 

Third is the pretense that because yesterday's calendar was good 
enough for us it should be good enough Ibr our children, despite major 
changes in society at large. 

Fourth is the myth that schools can be transformed w'iihoul gi\ ing 
teachers the lime they need to retool and reorganize their work. 

And fifth is a new* fiction: that it is reasonable to expect "world-class 
academic perfoi-mance" IVom oui* students within the lime-lxnind system 
liiat is already failing them. 

Time and Learning in Kentucky 

The issue of lime is important and auspicious in Kentucky as the stale 
attempts to achieve the goal of high levels of learning foi* all children. 
Absolute standards of academic achie\emenl have been cslablislied. 
Learning is now most important, not how long it lakes to achie\e that 
learning. 

In the past serving time was the goal. Kentucky's new. higher 
academic goals suggest that different children need different amounts ol' 
time for learning. Some children advance more c|uickly than oiliers and 
need more challenges: some need more time to cover basic material. 
Absolute academic standards also suggest that students need more lime 
engaged in seiious academic work, particulaiiy in core or basic subjects. 

Indeed, the matter of lime is a constant thread that runs throughout 
Kentucky's education reform. But lime is also hidden, not as visible as 
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other education issues. Our goal is to make time more visible, to stress 
it, and to suggest new ways of thinking about it. 

From the perspectives of teachers, the state's new education program 
is extremely demanding. Teachers are expected to work harder, 
especially as reform is being implemented. More time is required for 
teachers to leam and practice new teaching approaches, make decisions 
on school councils, plan new classroom activities, analyze test data, talk 
with parents, and participate in professional development. Such change 
is extremely demanding. It requires time to rellcct, talk, and think about 
new ideas. 

Meanwhile, the attitude prevails that teachers are working only when 
they are in the classroom with students. Kentucky's school law gives 
schools the option of using up to (he instructional days for staff 
dcN’clopment. This option has forced educators to choose between 
instruction for children or professional development for themselves — a 
divisive decision at best. 

In other countries, a teacher normally spends from 15 to 25 hours 
L-ach week out of class, planning and confeiTing with other teachers about 
how to impix)ve students' academic performance, and working with 
students individually. 

Kentucky's refomi law affects time in other ways. Decisions about 
time and scheduling are now shifted to the local level; the only state 
requirements are 175 attendance days and the equi\ alent of six hours in 
school per day. State reciuirements for specific number of minutes for 
each subject (''seat time") have been replaced with academic 
expectations, because the scat time requirements did not work. 

Time is a critical resource, and control over it is essential for those at 
the local le\el trying to bring about change. The importance oi* local 
control o\cr decisions about time is central to our thinking. 

But time isn't a resource controlled only by schools. Parents and 
communities control it, too. American students spend much more time 
watching tele\ision than studying. The National Center for Hducation 
Statistics estimates that 70 percent of 13-year-olds spend two or more 
hours watching 'fV per day while only 10 pei'ccnt of 13-year-oIds spend 
the same amount of time doing homework. (Time Commission, 1994) 
Neither teachers nor education policy can change this, but parents can. 

Likewise, many older students work while they attend school, 
linsuring that employment doesn't interfere with school work and that 
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there is a proper balance bet\\een the two aie a family and community 
responsibility. 

Since most decisions about time are now IcK'al. there is a definite 
need for teachers, students, parents, and community members to engage 
in both discussion and action which will lead to enhanced learning time 
for students. We emphasize tlie importance of local decisions and local 
initiati\es tlirougliout our recommendations. 

There lias been early speculation that this task force would 
recommend incieasing the length of the school year. This \\ as not our 
intention when we began to work and is not the case now. 

In the 1980s. the parents and citizens of the Prichard Committee 
recommended lengthening the employment year for teachers. We had 
hoped those additional days would be funded (costing as much as SKX) 
million) in 1990. but they were not. It is also true that across America 
there is an awareness that the length of our school year, among the 
shortest of industrialized nations, is too short. In Korea, students sjxmd 
222 days in school: in Japan. 220 days, and in Canada. 188 days. 

We have examined the question of the length of the school year, but 
we do not recommend lengthening it through legislative action, paid for 
w ith general fund dollars. We conclude there are many other creative, 
local ways to deal with the need for time, some already being 
implemented in Kentucky schools. Providing additional work days for 
teachers or school da>s for children through state legislation would 
require new state dollars and put more stress on teachers already 
immersed in the hard work of change. It is not feasible at this time. 

Progress on Time in Kentucky 

The sclnH)l schedule slKuiid relleci whal vtuir C(Miiiiuinil\ waius. If il 
doesn't, then um\c niereh reanani^ied your calendar. 

I'ranees Marlene. Principal 
Wilkinson .Street .Schot)! 
laankfort. Kentucky 
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It is inipcnui\c lliai students, teachers, and parents share the vision and 
coniniitnieni \o resiructuring time as a means of improving student 
achievement. 



AlllK)iigh proposals to lengthen llie sehool year to 190 days, and to 
recjuire st)me teachers to work \ear round, failed in the 1990 General 
Assembly. t)ther aspeets of ediieation refomi do address tne time issue. 

First, the core idett. eontained in the Kentucky Kducation Reform 
Act, is to ret)rgani/.e schools around learning, not time. In addition, other 
aspeets of Kentucky's education system address time direcilv. These 
ineliide: 

♦ Pre-School Program. Pixn ides im)re learning time to put at- 
risk 3 and 4-\ear-t)lds on an *V\en playing Held" when they 
begin sehool, 

♦ Primary Program. /Mkn\s students to progress at their ow n 
pace. 

♦ Kxtended School Services. Pro\ides more time Ibr students 
w ho are ha\ ing aeademie difllculties. Teachers can design ways 
to help individual children after school, summer school options, 
Saturday classes, etc, 

♦ Family Resource and Youth Services Centers, Helps students 
stay in school full time by supporting families and children 
thi'ough re fena Is to social seiA'ices and collaboration with 
community organi/ations, 

♦ Sch(K)l-Based Decision Making. 'The council contiX)ls the 
assignment of all instructional and non-i.nstructional staff time. 
The council can also determine the eonfiguration of the sehool 
day and w eek subject to the beginning and ending times of the 
sehool da\ and sehool calendar ycai* as established by the local 
sehool board. 

♦ SKKK. Per pupil, rather than categorical, funding makes local 
decision making regarding re.shaping time easier. 

♦ Technology. Allows for flexibility and offers more up-to-the- 
minute instructional materials. Students are less text-bound, 

♦ Deregulation. H.B. 940 remoxed time on task regulations. All 
time regulations have been removed except the 17,^-day school 



Linda ITanec. Assisiam Supcrimcndcni 
Jessamine Coanlv Schools 
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yeai* and the 6-hour inslruclional lime. (In 1994 this was 
changed lo mean the equivalent of 6-hour days.) Luring the 
1994 legislative session, the Kentucky General Assembly 
amended the law to say* in effect, that schools or school districts 
ai’C not required lo request slate approval for vaiyiiig schedules 
or lime structures. 

♦ Curriculum. Researchers consistently report that classi'oom 
leacheis are spending more lime leaching reading and writing at 
the primaiy levels. 



Recommendations 

H. Knox parents, teachers, and students have exiKMienced the positive 
effects of moving to a year round calendar. Parents are able to take 
adv antage of off-season rates and take their ehiltiren on creative vacations. 
Teachers have had more time for planning and protcssional developnient, 
and students have had increased motivation as a result of inte!^ession 
activities. 



Dick I'hornton. Director of Public Relations 
I’ort Knox DeiKMidenl Schools 

Study of cuiTciit |>roblcms stemmiiijz from the use of time and an 
analysis ol progress being made statewide in restructuring time 
supported tlie task force's rationale foreaeh reeommendation. 



- VVe momnicnd that all Kentucky schools and school 
districts consider alternatives to the traditional schtHtl day and 
sch(H)l year. However, we recommend against any new statewide 
mandates, believing that local initiative will be more elective. 
Indeed, creative ways of using time more efficiently and effectively 
are already being implemented in many Kentucky schemis. These 
innovative efforts, especially the process used to implement change 
fully and successfully, can serve as examples to other scIkmvIs and 
districts seeking to improve student achievement. We stress that no 
one model can be used statewide. Kach seh(M)l district or local scIkm)I 
should initiate its own |)rocess, based on its own particular goals. 
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Rationale 

Many ot the task force members say they began the study ol time 
believing that extending the school year statew ide was the answer to 
improving our scln)ols. Following testimony trom educators, 
considerable thought, and personal experience, members now believe 
that many of the local initiatives they examined are superior. 

We believe that the decisions about how to reach high le\els of 
academic achievement for all students in a school must be based on local 
deliberation. Fortunately, it is clear that many local educators are 
addressing this issue. These decisions will be different for each school 
and community; determining local needs must he the starting point. 

Fnglehard Flementai-y' in Jefferson County followed this prcKcss. 
They assessed their needs based on the past year's achievement data and 
determined they wanted students to do better academically. A key part 
of their decision to change how they used time locused on supporting 
teachers in a way that made professional de\elopment a top priority tor 
the school's improvement phin. (The processes followed by Fnglehard 
and se\ei'al other schools are outlined in Appendix VI.) 

- We recommend that these local ett'orts to improve the use of 
time involve the entire community. A Iwal task force should include 
all stakeholders, such as teachers, school council members, 
principals, administrators, school board members, parents, 
government officials, f.-siness and church leaders, and any others 
who might be affected by changes in the school day or school year. 
The task force should also consider how families and communities 
can contribute to make more time available for learning. 



Rationale 

Time is a ciitical resource for student learning. Usually educational 
time is considered only as a school matter (i.e.. the length ol the school 
day). However, we believe it is extremely important to rcali/.e that time 
is a family and community resource as w ell. .Students, lor insttince. w ho 
spend six hours watching telev ision each dtiy (the nationtil tiverage) and 
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no lime doing homework, slioiild be a concern lor families and 
communities, not schools alone. Other examples related to pan-lime 
work, homework, and non-academic acli\ ilies such as athletics abound. 

Indi\ idual paivnls, isolated from others or subject to peer pressure, 
are at a disad\'antage. Therefore, coalitions of parents and others in the 
cotnmunily need to band together, using their own creali\ iiy and good 
judgment to see that adequate lime is spent on educational work by the 
children and youth in the community. Several existing 
organizations — c^ic groups, churches, social service agencies, or 
Pricham Committee Community Committees for Education — are in 
place and can help pro\'ide leadership for such coalitions. 

Changing how people use lime is a personal issue. It means a 
different thing to each person experiencing the change. Unless such lime 
decisions involve and ask for the opinions of all those affected by the 
change, even the best decisions will not be suppoiled. 

Our discussions and interviews reinforced the need for inclusiveness. 
Even those who strongly oppose the changes should be encouraged to 
voice their opinions eai ly in the pmcess. School districts neglecting to 
include parents or others in the discussions found they lost lime and 
momentum when they had to drop back and I'egroup. 

We recommend that local sch<M)Is and districts evaluate 
how much time is now devoted to the core academic areas (English, 
math, science, civics, history, geography, the arts, and foreign 
language), and consider how restructuring the school day and/or the 
school calendar might provide more time for them. 

Rationale 

The National Commission onUmc recommended that schcx)ls spend 
5.5 hours per da>' on core academic subjects. Members of the commission 
listened to teachers and principals who K'lieve that 5.5 hours must be the 
minimum if students arc expected to learn at the desired levels. Iliey also 
made international comparisons indicating that students in other eouniries 
s|X'nd significantly more lime studying core academics. 

C'urrenl national research reveals that only 41 jK'rcer.i of students' 
lime over four yeai's of high sclux)! is six'iu studying com subjects. By the 
time American students graduate fi'om high schex)!, they have, on average. 
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studied core subjects for 1.460 hours out of the 3.560 hours they ha\e 
spent in school. These figures mean that in America much more time is 
spent on electives than on core academic subjects. We have no reason to 
belie\e that Kentucky is an\ diiferent in its practices. Even though otlicr 
factoi's such as quality of inslmction and student motivation are critical, the 
time needed to master academic studies is vital, and must be found, 

Kentucky citizens suppoii this emphasis on academic studies, A 1995 
opinion suiTcy compiled by the Uni\ersity of Kentucky Suitcn' Research 
Center indicates that 75 percent of Kentuckians beliexe more attention 
should be focused on coi*e academics. 



We recoinniend that sch(K)Is assign challenging homework. 
Time spent in school is not the only wa>' to learn. We recommend 
the following guidelines for hours of homework per week as outlined 
by the Kentucky Depailment of Education: 

Primary students 1 to 3 hours 

Intermediate grade students 4 to 6 hours 
Middle school students 7 to 8 hours 

High school students 10 to 15 hours 



Rationale 

Hlfeclivc assignment of homework can provide the follow ing benefits: 
additional I'lractice: increased amount of time students are acti\ el\ engaged 
in learning: extended learning time and faster nunement in le:u*ning: 
increased student responsibility and accountability, and increased 
communication to parents about student progress and the kinds of work 
being done in school. In addition, homework is also a useful tool for 
teachers to monitor progress and diagnose learning problems. 

Parents must he urged to be invoked actively in the school work ol 
their children. Homework assignments offer an oppoilunity for valuable 
interaclicni between parents and children in suppoil of learning. 

Quality homework assignments do not have to require paper and 
pencil, l:\amples of what young children can do at home include 
watching a new scast and discussing the main points vv ith their parents, or 
taking a walk and describing to an adult what they have seen. (l‘or more 
informatit)!! on lioinevvork, see Appendix Vllj 

As we ciMisidered time as a lamilv and community resource, we 
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discussed the amount of time students typically spend watching television, 
working, and ptirticipating in other non-academic activities. Collectively 
the.se uses ol time can detract from serious work on academics. 

■nHB ^ We recommend that local school districts consider keeping 
schools open beyond instructional hours for enrichment and 
tutoring opportunities, extracurricular activities, more flexible work 
schedules for teachers, and child care. This is sometimes called 
“extended day” and should not be confused with “extended school 
.services,” a program that provides additional instructional time for 
students who need extra help in academic subjects. 




Rationale 

Interviews with letiders of schools and school districts who have 
restructured time say thtit they have used extended school services funds 
to provide time lor an airay of services for students and families. These 
services enhance school achievement and provide suppon to parents. In 
addition, many other options exist for how time can be extended both 
before and after the traditional school day. Paiinerships between schools 
and local community groups can prov ide necessaiy resources beyond 
funding provided by school reform dollars. 



“ We recommend that the Kentucky Department of 
Education identify any exi.sting barriers in local and state 
regulations or statutes, intentional or unintentional, that re.strict 
l(K-al flexibility and remove such barriers. 
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' We recommend that sehtMtIs and seh(M)l distriets eonsider 
how teachers can be given more time for |)lanning and itrofessional 
development. 'I'he issue of time applies to them, t(M>. We also 
recommend time for professional develo|)ment be woven throughout 
the sch(«)l year and .school day. 
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Rationale 

Some school leaders haw reponed lhal stale regulations and statues 
pose serious ban*iers to restructuring lime. Other leaders have said this is 
not the case. The Kentucky Depaitmenl ol'Kducalion should ihorougly 
investigate and idenlilV banicrs iflhey exist. Those making the decisions 
at local lewis need a clear underslanding ol* whal they can or cannot 
change. 

Cuirenl research reminds us lhal the work life of Ameiican teachers 
is \crv different from teachers in other countries. Oui teachers spend 
the’ days. in classrooms leaching with lillle lime to learn from and confer 
with their colleagues. They work in isolation and do their planning, 
grading, and thinking alone. 

Our teachers are leaching longer and working harder than anywhere 
else. Decision makei's may need to lake ad\ ice from a lop IBM exeeuti\e 
who said, “li* 20 percent of the computers in my computer plant were 
dropping off the assembly line before they reached the end, and the other 
80 percent reached the end but had delects, the last thing Td advocate is 
running the line an extra few hours a day or an extra few' weeks a year." 
Thus, the issue is not necessarily more lime, but rather, its structure. 

In 1904, G. Williamson McDiarmid. a Michigan Stale Llniversity 
researcher, wrote Rcalizini* New Leaniiny, for All Students: A Framework 
for the Frofessiofial Development of Kentucky Teachers for the Paitncrship 
for Kentucky Schex)! Refonn. In lhal research McDiamiid reminds us that 
“the changes teachers must make to meet the goals of reform entail much 
more than learning new techniques. l*he\' go to the core of whal it means 
to leach. Because these changes are so momentous, most teacliers will 
reqiiii'e considei'able lime to achie\e them." 

KTMM - We reeoniineiid that Keiitiiekv's colleges ()fediicatu)n change 
their curriculuni and offer alternatives to their own traditional class 
schedules to encourage and better accommodate teachers and 
administrators from sch(K)ls that adopt non-traditional scht^dules. 

Rationale 




Deiennining how to ser\e the needs of siudcnls preparing to teach, 
as well as those who need to return to higher education for training and 
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professional (Je\'clopmenl. niiisl conlinuc to be a major agenda ilem for 
universilies and colleges. This will rec|uire a rethinking of lime as it 
relates to course length, schedule ol' course offerings, and the role of 
higher education faculty in providing resources and siiccej;sful models 
for how schools, districts, and communities can restmclurc lime. 

Therefore, the issue of lime is as impoilanl for higher education as it 
is for public school if higher education is to be a conlribuling partner in 
the total education of students. 

wmmmr - We recommend that the Prichard Committee serve as an 
information and policy resource, encouraging and supporting 
community initiatives to use time in more effective and efficient ways. 
Furthermore, we recommend that the Kentuckj’ Department of 
P^ducation and key professional groups, espcH.'ially the Kentucky 
Sch<H)l Boards Asswiation, the Kentucky AsstK'iation of Sch<K)l 
Councils, and the Kentucky AsstKiation of School Administrators, 
provide new training and encouragement to teachers, school councils, 
administrators, and board members in the area of rc*structuring time. 

Rationale 

From our research and conversations with many indi\ iduals. we 
have found that knowledge, information, and suppoH are imaluablc to 
local cduc'»tors as they redesign local policies on lime. Until professional 
organi/alii is or the Kentucky DepaHmenl of Hducalion aiv able to 
provide siich ser\ ices. the Prichard Committee will do so. 

mummm - We recommend that the Prichard Committee in two years 
nwicv^' what has happened and \\hat effect restructuring time has 
had on the (piality of education. 

Rationale 

Restructuring lime will not happen (|uickly. Schools throughout the 
state will study and implement new practices ovciThe next sc\eral years. 
C'ollccling data on how the changes took place and the process used will 
be useful. 
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Questions for F'urther Research 



Rcsirucluring how lime is used lo advance academic achievement is 
not a simple task. If strategies for thinking ditTcrcnlly about lime are lo 
work, discussions must continue over a long period of time. The 
following list of questions rellecls only a few of the issues that need to be 
addressed if Kentucky educators are lo have all information necessary for 
making decisions about lime. Oui' list is not inclusive, but merely a start 
in thinking about future research and actions. 

♦ How is lime actually being spent in primal^, middle, and high 
schools? What \’arialions are there and what effects do they have 
oji siiidem peiibrmance? 

♦ How do curricula and schedules of high quality private schools 
dilfei’ from public schools? 

♦ What slate mandates stand in the way or provide no incentives 
lo fcK'us on academic learning'.^ 

♦ What are the elfecis ol’ school si/e on academic pcrfomuince, 
retention, morale, student behavior, parental involvement, and 
elfeclive use of lime? 

♦ How can technology best be used to support leaching and 
learning? How is it being used? 

♦ What effect do extended school hours have on delinquency and 
safely within the school? 

♦ What kinds of homework contribute most to student learning? 
Are there acli\ilies students can do outside of school more 
prcKluclively? 

♦ 1(Klay\ parents have less lime lo spend with their childien. 
How can the lime they do spend with their children be mo.si 
productive? 

♦ How much lime do teachers need lo translate high academic 
standards into effective classi'oom practice? 

♦ How much lime do teachers spend on noivinsiruciional tasks'.^ 
What options arc there for paraprolessionals? 

♦ To what extent are teachers asked lo cover more material dian is 
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possible in the time available? How do teachers decide what to 
leave in and what to leave out? What effects do those decisions 
have on student motivation and perfomiance'? 

♦ How can time teachers spend on ineffective practices be 
decreased? 
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Glossary 



Academic Day 

That part ol' the day reserved for study in the core cun'iculum academic 
subjects; mathematics, science, English and language a:1... history, civics, 
geography, the arts, and foreign languages. 



Block Scheduling 

Rearranging time within the 6-hour instructional day. Reconfiguring the 
traditional 6 or 7-period day of .*10 to .‘i.'i minutes per periixl into lour 
longer academic blocks ol time ranging Irom 75 to 90 minutes. Theie 
are many versions of this system. 



C'amegie Unit 

A 1-year course of study consisting of a minimum of 120 60-minutc 
hours of instruction. Carnegie Units are used in the United .''tales to 
measure high school achievement lor graduation iet|uirenients and 
college entrance. 

Extended Day 

Keepinc school buildings open longer than the instructional day lor 
additional activities that can be curricular or extracurricular in natuie. 
Support for these programs is provided through local funding. 



Extended School Services 

Programs jirovide additional instmctional time and support through 
longer days, weeks, or year for students who need extra time for learning. 
Funds arc provided through Kentucky s education relorm law 
.specifically for instructional support. This additional instruction takes 
place at times other than the regukir school day. Individual school 
districts decide how to offer these services. 



Extended Year 

Adding days to the 17.5-day school year. 
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45/15 

A restructuring of the school yean Classes are in session nine weeks (45 
days) followed by a 3-week (15-day) break or intersession. This 
schedule allows a 5 to 6- week summer break. 

Restructuring Time 

Reconfiguring the time students spend learning: altering ho\\“ a school 
uses its calendar so time is used more efficiently. 

School Day 

The total time students are in school including the academic day and the 
time before or after the academic day. 

Year Round School 

A reorganization of the school calendiir to provide for more continuous 
learning. This plan takes the traditional school year, breaks up the 
.summer \ acation. and divides it into smaller vacation periods. Students 
are in school for the same number of days, but are in school for fewer 
con.secutive days and with more frequent breaks. 
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Resources 

Districts and schools may contact the National Association for Year- 
Round Education which publishes documents related to year round 
school and its implementation. Kentucky school districts that have 
implemented alternative calendars or are considering restructuring are a 
good source of information on the local level. 



Dr. Charles Ballinger, 
President 

National Association for 
Year-Round Education 
P.O. Box 71 1386 
San Diego, C A 92171 
(619) 27^5296 

J.W. Mattingly 
Director of Instmction 
Bardstown Independent 
Schools 

308 North Fifth Street 
Bardstown, KY 4(XX)4 
(502)348-1650 

Dick Thornton 
Year Round Education 
Liaison 

Ft. Knox School District 
7474 "A" Mississippi St. 
Ft. Knox, KY 41021 
(502) 624-7853 



Michael Oder 
Superintendent 
Frankfort Independent 
Schools 

315 Steele Street 
Frankfort, KY 4(Xi01 
(502) 875-8661 

Theresa Jensen 
Principal 

Engelhard Elementaiy 
School 

1(X)4 S. First Street 
Louisville, KY 40203 
(502) 485-8246 

Linda France 
Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction 
Jessamine County Schools 
501 E. Maple 
Nicholasville, KY 40356 
(606) 885-4179 
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Appendix I 



General Premises Regarding 
the Use of Mediation in 
Disputes Involving School-based 
Decision Making Councils 



Introduction 

Mediation is a staiclured process in which a specially trained neutral 
third party assists the parties to reach a voluntary agreement, rather than 
to seek a decision by a coui1 or administrative bexiy. The mediator 
facilitates the discussions, but has no decision-making authority, makes 
no findings, and does not impose his/lier view of what the settlement 
should be. The mediation prcx;ess can be particularly helpful when the 
parties involved will have an on-going relationship with one another after 
the disputes are resolved. For this reason, mediation is an especially 
useful process for school-based decision making councils who are 
experiencing conHicts with school boards. In addition, mediation may be 
appropriate for a wide variety of disputes involving administrators, 
teachers, parents, students, and community members in educational 
settings. 

Considerations 

Accessing Mediation Services: First, school councils or other 

entities must detcnninc whether mediation would be utilized and define 
under what circumstances it \v ould be emi^loyed. Mediation services are 
available through a variety of means, depending on the pailicular 
community, region, or state. If it is detemiined that mediation may be of 
use, decisions must be made regarding how to access the process. Will 
mediation occur at the lequcst ol* one party or must both parties agree? 
Will mediation be utilized for any dispute involving district personnel, 
students, parents, or community memlx'rs, or will mediation be limited 
to specific enumerated instances? 
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Selecting Mediation Service Providers: After delennining that 
mediation will be utilized, and when, decisions must be made about how 
the mediators will be identified and chosen, and how the cost of the 
mediator will be addrcssed. What level of qualifications and experience 
will be required of the mediators? In addition, what guidelines for 
location of sessions, timelines, and confidentiality will be adopted? 
Mediators are available through established mediation centers, through 
state education department programs, and through private mediation 
providers. 

Enforcing Mediated Agreements: What will be the effect of 

ag<rccments reached in mediation? Will there be a written documentation 
of agreements reached? If so, will this documentation be kept ”on file" 
for participants to access in the event of a breach of the mediated 
agreement? 

Evalnating Use of Mediation: Finally, decisions must be made 
regarding methods for evaluating the use of mediation o\'er time. What 
evaluation tools will be utilized to assess the participants' satisfaction 
with the process? What statistics, if any, will be kept to detennine the 
effectiveness of mediation as compared to other methods of resolving 
disputes? 

This docnnient was prepared for the Prichard Committee*s 
Lawyers for School Reform Study Group on Alternative Dispute 
Resolution b\' J. Stephen Kirby, November, 1994. 
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Appendix II 



Prichard Committee 
Lawyers for School Reform 
Study Group Report 
Seven Most Frequently Asked Questions 
about 

School-Based Decision Making 
May 1995 

I. WHAT IS THE MEANING OF CONSULTATION AS FOUND 
IN KRS 160.345(2)(h)? IN OTHER WORDS, WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN FOR A PRINCIPAL TO CONSULT WITH A 
COUNCIL IN HIRING THE SCHOOL’S CERTIFIED AND 
CLASSIFIED STAFF? 

DISCUSSION: 

Some problems have been reported with the inleiprelalion of 
consultation including principals who infomied the council of their 
hiring decision without any discussion: some selections by the 
principal that appeared to be based on nepotism or cronyism, and 
some principals who seem to be unduly influenced by the 
superintendent. 

Councils do not always know and understand the law. 

Some superintendents have indicated that establishing emergency 
waiver policies that allow the principal to bypass the council 
members in emergency situations satisfies the need for consultation. 
There is no agn^ement about that. 

Webster's Diefionary defines consult as "to seek advice or 
information: to exchange views: to confer." 

A suit was filed recently regarding a principal whose only 
consultation with council members occurred at a ball game. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

Consultation means: 

1 . The council must meet as a body in a properly-called meeting to 
discuss tilling a vacant position. Failure to consult with the 
council as a body violates KRS 160.345, which requires 
consultation with the council. 

2. The principal must seek advice or information, 
exchange views, and confer with the council before the 
hiring decision is made. 

3. The council can establish a policy regarding its role in 
hiring decisions, which may range from simply 
discussing criteria for the position to reviewing resumes 
and inter\Mewing candidates. As councils adopt these 
policies, it is important that they spell out clearly the 
prex'ess by which they will be consulted. (The Kentucky 
Association of School Administrators believes this 
definition is too broad, and the council's role should be 
limited to those items in number 2 above.) 

4. The principal makes the final selection. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Training for principals and school councils should include 
infonnation and guidance in best practices in consulting with 
councils. 

ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS; 

What if the principal docs not meet with or consult the 
council? 

CONCLUSION; 

A council could report a "pattern of practice which is detrimental 
to the successfiil implementation..." as per KRS 1 60.345(9 )(a). 

What is the role of the council in filling coaching positions? 

DISCUSSION; 

Coaching positions are an extra duty assignment of 
school stcifT. 

1 o r 
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Councils have respc^nsibility for policy in the areas of 
hiring, assignment of staff time, and extracurricular 
pi'ograms. 

In some cases, paraprofessionals are hired if no certified 
staff member applies. 

In most of the more popular sports, i.e. basketball and 
football, the coach must be a certified teacher. 

There are several possible sccniirios: 

a. A teacher who also serves as a coach leaves the 
school, and there is a teaching and coaching 
vacancy. 

b. A teacher/coach resigns from the coaching 
position, but remains in the teaching position, 

c. No one in the school wants to serve as coach 
and a paraprofessional is hired or a ceUified 
staff person from another school is to be hired. 

This became a major issue in a few school districts and 
could be a major issue in any district because of the 
high profile of athletics. 

CONCLUSION: 

1'he role of the council in hiring a coach, no matter what the 
xacancy scenario, is to provide consultation to the principal as in 
any other hiring situation. (The Kentucky School Boards 
AssiK'iation believes that this extra duty assignment is not 
considered a vacancy and that the council has no role in the 
selection of a coach when that position is filled from within the 
district. If an individual is employed from outside the district to, 
in pan. handle coaching duties, then the council would be 
ciMisulted.) 



IL A. AS COUNCILS SKLECT A PRINCIPAL, CAN 
SUPERINTENDENTS WITHHOLD NAMES OF 
PERSONS THEY DO NOT RECOMMEND (KRS 
l(Mk345(5)? 

DISCliSSION: 



The limits on refusal to recommend arc being litigated 
in Valeria Reynolds v. Eiianger-Hlsmere Board of 
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Education but might not be reached if Ms. Reynolds 
prevails on other grounds. In this case, principal Valeria 
Reynolds' contract was not renewed. The school 
council, unhappy with the decision to remove Ms. 
Reynolds, failed to select a new principal from the 
applicants submitted by the superintendent. They 
sought "air applicants, knowing that Ms. Reynolds had 
applied. The board took the council to court, and an 
interim principal was named. Ms. Reynolds continues 
to seek re-instatement, but may prevail on grounds that 
there was no cause for her dismissal, rather than on the 
basis of whether the superintendent had to provide the 
names of all qualified applicants to the school council. 
About 260 schools have made principal selections to 
date and only 4 or 5 have reported problems. 

CONCLUSION: 

When school councils hire principals, superintendents can 
withhold names of applicants whom they do not recommend. 

B. AS COUNCILS CONSULT WITH THE 
PRINCIPAL IN THE SELECTION OF OTHER 
STAFF MEMBERS, CAN SUPERINTENDENTS 
WITHHOLD NAMES OF APPLICANTS THEY 
DO NOT RECOMMEND (KRS 160345(5)? 

CONCLUSION: 

OAG 95-10 states that "qualified applicants" means "all persons 
who meet all qualifications set forth by statute, regulations, and 
school board policies." To be qualified an applicant must meet 
minimum certification requirements, ha\e a satisfactory crimi- 
nal records check, and meet other qualifications established b\' 
the local board for a particular job classification. 

Local boards of education may establisli policies that picn idc 
"objective criteria affecting the minimum job qualifications for a 
job classification." 
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Superintendents have the responsibility to ascertain that an 
applicant has met the minimum legal qualifications and any 
qualifications established by school board policy, but do not 
have the authority to create additional job qualification criteria. 

The attorney general's opinion goes on to state that 
superintendents do not have to submit the entire list of "qualified 
applicants" initially. "If requested by the .school, the 
superintendent must continue to supply available names until the 
field of 'qualified' applicants is exhausted... The superintendent 
is not allowed to withhold applicants.. .based on his or her 
subjective considerations. ..This does not mean that the 
superintendent is denied the opportunity to render subjective 
comments and recommendations..." 

ADDITIONAL QUESTION: 

Can a school board establish additional qualifications for 
local school positions? 

Yes. OAG 95-10 states that a "local school board's piersoiinel 
policies may set forth objective criteria required for a particuliU" 
job classification." The opinion gcx;s on to reiterate that boards 
are prohibited from becoming involved with individual hiring 
decisions and thus must be careful to set forth objective criteria 
in setting forth qualifications. 

III. ISSUES RELATED TO THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
SBDM BY JULY 1, 1996 AS MANDATED BY KRS 
160345(5): 

A. WHAT TYPES OF SCHOOLS ARE COVERED? 
DISCUSSION: 

The law says "all" schools shall implement SBDM and 
an OAG says that "all" schcxils must comply which 
includes alternative schools and special .schools. This is 
problematic in schools designated as A2 through A6 as 
students in these schools are more likely to transfer 
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frequently, and parent elections and membership on 
councils is extremely difficult. 

The School for the Deaf and Schcx)l for the Blind have 
voluntarily adopted school-based decision making and 
arc currently working out an arrangement with the State 
Board. 

CONCLUSION: 

All schools, including A2-A6 schools must establish school- 
based decision making as recommended by a recent opinion of 
the attorney general. A Program Review, 95-SBDM-149, 
prepared and distributed by the Department of Education 
suggests that how an A2-A6 school implements school-based 
decision making is determined by the local botu'd ol education 
in its SBDM policies. Two options are suggested including 
having the school establish its own council or allowing the 
school to function under the auspices of a council in an affiliated 
A1 school. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The law should be amended to give the State Board the authority 
by regulation to exempt schools that i^re "not held independently 
accountable. . ." for school performance. 

B. WHAT DOES IT MEAN FOR A SCHOOL TO 
IMPLEMENT SBDM, I.E. WHAT 
RESPONSIBILITIES ARE COUNCILS 
REQUIRED TO CARRY OUT? 

ISSUES: 

The lack of a definition of noncompliance is a problem 
for KDE and OEA with regard to what to do if schools 
arc not exempt and do not implement SBDM. 

D(x.'s implement mean pcrfomiing all 19 "shalls" listed 
in KRS 160.345'.> There is disagreement on this issue. 
Some believe a council can choose the areas in which it 
wishes to establish policy. 
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IV. 



CONCLUSIONS: 

1. A Program Review, 95-SBDM-149, prepared by the 
Department of Education suggests that schools required 
by law to implement school-based decision making but 
that have not done so by July 1, 1996, cannot make 
decisions about such things as curricular and 
instructional materials, hiring, and staffing plans 
without a decision of the school council. 

2. School councils can adopt policies in areas where they 
are not comfortable creating new policy, by allowing 
foi-mer procedures to continue or adopting school board 
policies. For example, a council could require that the 
budget be handled by the principal or that the staffing 
pattern remain as it was in the prior year. 

C. HOW WILL THE OPT-OUT PROVISIONS BE 
CONSTRUED, I.E. MUST A SCHOOL 
ESTABLISH A COUNCIL, ACHIEVE ITS 
THRESHOLD LEVEL, AND THEN OPT OUT 
OR CAN A SCHOOL THAT HAS MET ITS 
THRESHOLD OPT OUT BEFORE FORMING A 
COUNCIL? 

CONCLUSION: 

If a school docs not wish to implement SB DM and is exempt 
because of test scores, it need only vote to opt out and apply for 
its exemption. 

HOW IS THE LANGUAGE RELATING TO MINORITY 
REPRESENTATION INTERPRETED, I.E. AS PER KRS 
I60.345(2)(b)(2)(a)? WHO IS ELIGIBLE TO VOTE AS 
PER KRS I60.345(2)(b)(2)(b)? WHAT SHOULD OCCUR 
IF IHE ONLY MINORITY TEACHER IN A SCHOOL 
DOES Nar WISH TO SERVE ON THE COUNCIL? 

CONCLUSIONS: 

1. Parents of minority students can vote. It is not a 
requirement of the statute that a parent be a minority as 
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long as his or her child is a minority. This follows OAG 
94-60. 

2. If minority teachers choose not to serve on the council, 
the statute is silent as to any alternative procedure. 
Therefore, there is a vacancy until a minority teacher 
agrees to ser\'e. 

3. If there is no minority teacher, the teachers in the school 
elect one additional teacher representative. 

V. HOW SHOULD THE TERM "RELATIVT: ” AS FOUND 
IN KRS 160J80 BE INTERPRETED? 

DISCUSSION: 

If a parent has an aunt, uncle, son-in-law. or daughter- 
in-law who is employed by the district, they are 
prohibited from serving on a school council but it they 
have a niece, nephew, mother-in-law. or father-in- law 
employed in the district, they are not. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

KRS 160.380 should be amended to include niece, nephew, 
daughter-in-law and son-in-law. (KASA does not believe the nepotism 
provisions are needed in the law and therefore disagrees with this 
recommendation.) 

ADDITIONAL ISSUES: 

Parents are ineligible to ser\'e as schixM council 
members if they have relatives employed in the district. 
This restriction does not apply to teachers. 

In small schiwl districts, the number of persons 
interested in serving as parent members of councils is 
limited when the schixil system is the largest employer. 
There is a court case in Floyd County that may provide 
answers to the question of differing eligibility 
requirements for parents and teachers. 
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CONCLUSION: 

In Floyd County, the Circuit Court has ruled that the law 
establishing eligibility requirements for parents is unconstitu- 
tional. This decision has been appealed. 



WHAT ROI.E DOES A COUNCIL PLAY IN HIRING 
ITINERANT TEACHERS? 

DISCUSSION: 

An itinerant teacher is defined as someone who is not 
exclusively at one .school. 

CONCLUSION: 

Itinerant teachers are .selected and assigned by the distiict. 

RECOMMENDATION; 

Superintendents should .solicit input from .school councils when 
hiring an itinerant teacher for that school. 

A. HOW CAN COUNCILS BE FULLY AWARE OF 
THEIR RESPONSIBILHIES IN COMPLYING 
WITH THE OPEN MEETINGS PROVISIONS OF 
KRS 61.800? 

DISCUSSION: 

It is believed that some councils may not be complying 
with the open meetings laws due to lack of information. 
The penalties for noncompliance could include the 
following: 

Any formal action of a council that is made in a meeting 
that does not comply with the open meetings laws could 
be voided. 

Individual members of a public body or committee may 
1 k‘ fined up to $1(X) for each violation of the open 
meetings laws. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

1 . Councils must be infomied about proper procedures to 
comply with the open meetings and open records laws. 
They should also be made aware ot penalties tor 
noncompliance. 

2. Sources of good information are available from 
Synergy, the Kentucky Association ot School Councils. 
Prichard Committee resource books, and an attorney 
general pamphlet. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Further discussion needs to focus on other possible fomiats tor 
this information and ways to get it to councils. 

B. WHAT IS A SCHOOL COUNCIL'S 
RESPONSIBILITY WITH REGARD TO THE OPEN 
RECORDS LAW ? 

CONCLUSION: 

Councils are responsible for: 

keeping minutes of its meetings; 

appointing an official custodian who is responsible tor 

the records; 

adopting policies to allow access to records and 
requestsfor copies of records, including fees for copies, 
and 

displaying its open records policies in a prominent 
kxiation accessible to the public. 
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Recommendations from 
The Implementation of Kentucky's 
Primary Program"^ 

Institute on Education Reform 
University of Kentucky 

^ Elcnienuiry schools should usscss the variution in 
implementation ol primary program components from 
classroom to classroom and design strategies to support the 
development of key program components not being 
implemented. Within each school the experience and expertise 
of teachers who are achieving success should be a primary 
source of professional development for other teachers. 

♦ Elementary schools should examine their curricula for alignment 
with Kentucky's Letuning Goals and Academic Expectations. 
Professional development activities should be planned to ensure 
that learning activities in ail classrooms support the expectations 
and standards for which schools are held accountable. 

^ Elementary schools, with assistance from their own district, the 
Department of Education, and Kentucky institutions of higher 
education, should plan tor focused professional development in 
key tireas; 




1 . Integrating the curriculum: 

a. focused on Kentucky's Lciuming Goals. 

b. using broad-based themes and units. 

c. increasing the time and quality of science and siK'ial 
studies instruction. 

d. including instruction in the arts. 

2. Building teachers' rcpcrtoiij.'s't^ instructional strategies to 
address students'varied learning styles and needs. 
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3. Involving students in planning and assessing their own 
learning. 

4. Using a variety of authentic assessment measures. 

♦ The Kentucky Department of Education in cooperation with 
local school districts should identify classrooms where teachers 
are using the most promising practices related to the key 
components of the primary program and establish them as sites 
for other teachers to visit. Teachers with success in 
implementing the primary program should be utilized more 
effectively in professional development activities. (The 
Kentucky Education Association's "Teachers to the Power of 
Two" program is one excellent mcxlel.) 



*Taken from Bridge, Connie, The Kentucky Institute for Education 
Research: The Implementation of Kentucky's Primary Program, a 
report of research conducted by the Institute on Education 
Reform, University of Kentucky, 1994. 
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Appendix IV 

Report of the Governor’s Task Force 
on Teacher Preparation 

December 13, 1993 

INTRODUCTION 

The implementation in 1990 of the Kentucky Education Refomi Act 
(KERA) heralded new expectations for all students, schools, imd school 
district;;. Likewise, it brought about new expectations for the teachers, 
administrators, and certified non-teaching ptersonnel who staff the 
schools. Recognizing the importance of providing appropriate KERA- 
related training for both practicing and prospective educators. Governor 
Brereton C. Jones, on July 13. 1993. established the Ta.sk Force on 
Teacher Preparation to: 

♦ review current practices in preparing Kentucky teachers, review 
related national and international trends, and, with the a.s.sistance 
of exptert educational consultants as the task force deems 
necessary, to develop policy recommendations which will 
promote and support a model of teacher preparation which is in 
keeping with the learning goals and outcomes delineated in 
KERA. 



The task force held six meetings, the purposes of which were to 
identify goals and priority issues relative to preparatory programs, and to 
develop recommendations for change for submission to the Governor 
and the 1994 General Assembly. Frank Newman. Executive Director, 
Education Commission of the States (ECS), and Calvin Frazier, 
Consultant for ECS, ser\ed as di.scussion facilitators during several of the 
meetings. A public hetuing on the Task Forces' recommendations was 
held on November 4, 1993. 
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Task force members took seriously their charge to be action-oriented 
in their deliberations regarding how best to ensure that public school 
personnel are well-equipped to address the myriad of new responsibili- 
ties inherit in KERA. To this end, many of the recommendations 
contained herein will necessitate revolutionary thinking about 
preparatory programs, about the institutions which offer them, and about 
the education profession in its entirety. The task force appreciated this 
opportunity for interaction and oobate, and is hopeful that its work 
constitutes a foundation upon which h, build a "world- class" education 
workforce for the 2 1 st century. 



GOAL /: The preparation of teachers, administrators, and 

certified non-teaching personnel should be aligned 
with the goals and objectives of KERA. 

PRIORITY ISSUE: PREPARATORY PROGRAMS 

Background Infonnation: 

The current system of teacher/administrator/certified non-teaching 
personnel preparation requires colleges/universities and local school 
districts to establish training programs based on specific cuiricula 
regulated by the Education Professional Standards Board (EPSB). 
In addition, institutions must meet standards relative to faculty, 
students, resources, and collaboration with the public schcx)ls which 
arc identical to those established by the National Council on 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. The credentials of all 
candidates for teachcr/administrator/non-tcaching personnel 
ceitiflcation, even those from out-of-state, are reviewed against 
EPSB degree program outlines, which designate required 
coursework. 
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The task force believes that persons graduating from 
colleges/universitics with education degrees should bring into the 
schools the most cun'cnt knowledge and "best practices (i.c.. 
practices that improve student perfonnance) to promote the six 
learner goals established in KP^RA. To this end. teachers, 
administrators, and non-teaching personnel in Kentucky should be 
certified only when they successfully complete a foniial assessment 
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based on the perfonnance outcomes established by the EPSB. 
Similarly, programs to prepare these individuals should have high 
standards for faculty and students; should ensure that instruction 
emphasizes interaction between the training institutions and the 
schools, and should view academic expertise as central to effective 
teaching. 

Recommendcitkm I: 

The EPSB shall work in consultation with the Kentucky Department 
ol Education (KDE), the State Board for Elementary and Secondaiy 
Education (SBESE), the Council on Higher Education (CHE), the 
colleges/universities, and the local school districts to develop 
Experienced Teacher Outcomes, Eiducation Administrator Outcomes, 
and Certified Non-teaching Personnel Outcomes, ensuring that these 
outcomes arc modeled after the already approved and disseminated New 
Teacher Outcomes, that they distinguish between the new/provisional 
level of proficiency and the professional and mastery levels, and that they 
iire disseminated to the higher education institutions and the schools by 
July 1994. 

Recommendatiou 2: 

By July 1994, the EPSB, in consultation with the SBESE and the 
CHE, shall establish criteria for the school-based clinical preparation of 
teachers, administrators, and certified non-teaching pei>;onncl. These 
criteria shall be based on the best practices nationwide. Successful 
KERA schools shall be the only training and research sites for clinical 
experiences. 

Recommendation 3: 

Beginning Januai-y 1 . 1994, the EPSB, in consultation with the CHE, 
shall review all existing education preparation degree programs to 
deiennine which programs at each institution best serve the needs of 
KERA, the need for on-going improvement of professional practice in 
Kentucky, and the need to reduce critical shortages in areas identified 
annually by the EPSB (c.g., minority, special education, and 
technologically-prollcient certified educators). 
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Recommendation 4: 

By March 1 , 1 994, the SBESE shall report to the EPSB and CHE on 
the areas of expertise in which practicing teachers, administrators, and 
certified non-teaching personnel should gain increased proficiency (e.g., 
subject matter, technology, leadership) as evidenced via need surveys. 
The EPSB and CHE, in cooperation with the colleges/universities, shall 
ensure that these areas are adequately addressed in the curricula of 
preparatory programs, and shall monitor institutional and student 
performance in these programs. 

PRIORITY ISSUE: HIGHER EDUCATION FUNDING 

Background Information: 

The cuirent higher education funding approach, which was 
developed in 1982-83, is primarily enrollment-driven, is based 
on the concept of "common funding for common activities," and 
affords money only for current, not planned, activities. Support 
rates for education credit hours are among the lowest in the 
funding formula. Concurrently, the state's limited general fund 
revenue necessitates that recommended changes in the funding 
approach be effected using reallocation of existing university 
resources, rather than relying on a large infusion of new funds 
into higher education. 

As evidenced in its policy documents, the CHE supports 
restructurin of higher education programs and activities 
designed to prepare school personnel and/or to assist local 
school districts. Likewise, it recognizes that implementation of 
these policies will result in the need for increased support for 
KERA-related activities at the state's public universities. The 
task force endorses the CHE's commitment to the following 
principles: 

♦ Given that education refomi is imp<irtant to the state, and that the 
system of higher education has been and may continue to be 
constrained financially, institutions choosing to continue 
offering teacher preparation programs shall provide adequate 
financial support for these programs. 
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The funding formula generates support in recognition of the 
basic expectations for operating programs to prepare school 
personnel. Changes in the structure of these programs as 
necessitated by KERA (especially the increa.sed use of 
practicums. internships, and field-ba.sed experiences) shall be 
considered in the comprehensive funding approach review 
which follows the 1994 session of the General Assembly (as 
mandated by KRS 164.020(4!). 

♦ A more detailed, in-depth evaluation of the appropriate level and 
ty|X‘ of support for education reform efforts shall be included in 
the next comprehensive formula review. 

♦ A\ailable technology (e.g., interactive video) shall be used to 
implement new teaching strategies. 

Kccomnu'iuhtrion 5 : 



y January 1 , 1994, each institution (public and private) shall cletirly 
indicate its intent to continue or discontinue its teacher education 
program. A decision to continue this program shall be contingent upon 
the institution s designating teacher education as a program priority with 
concomitant commitmen* of resources to adequately support the 
program. Procedures to assess the level of commitment of resources to 
teacher education programs shall be established by the FPSB in 
uH)ix-ration with the CHE and the colleges/universities. ' ’ 

Kerniniiwndatum (r. 



'he public higher education funding approach shall be revised 

to Owing the 1994 session of the General Assembly to reflect the 
lollowing: 



♦ the refined mission of each institution, respective of each 

institution's role in and prioritization of teacher education 
programs; 
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♦ pcrfomiance-basecl measurement (e.g., student assessment job 
placements, and service to local school districts) developed by 
the CHE and used as the basis for funding universities; 

♦ the policy objectives of the Governor's Task Force on Teacher 
Preparation, specifically as they relate to inclusion ol the EPSB s 
performance outamies and the interactive model of teacher 
training envisioned by KERA; 

♦ the encouragement of quality rather than quantity in the 
recruitment of students for teacher education programs, and 

♦ the provisiern of incentives to universities tir undertake state- 
funded KERA research projects. 

Recommendation 7: 

The 1994-96 CHE funding recommendatimi shall be based on policy 
objectives of the Govemc^r's Task Force on Teacher Preparation rather 
than on the current funding approach. 

GOAL II: High standards of performance should be expected of 

all educators at all levels. 

PRlORiniSSUL: ASSESSMENT OF TEACHERS. ADMINISTRATORS. 

and CERTIEIED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

Background Infoniiation: 

Currently. Kentucky requires the successful completicm ot the 
Kentucky Teacher Internship Program (KTIP) or the Kentucky 
Principal Internship Program (KPIP) before a regular teacher or 
principal ecrtificatc is issued. There also exist Principals 
Assessment Centers and .Superintendents Training Program and 
Assessment Centers. Completion of training/assessment 
programs at these centers is required by statute, but is not tied to 
certification. 
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For new teacher candidates, the fbnnal assessments 
the EPSB include: 



required by 



a. 



a grade-point average (GPA) of 2,5 and an American 
College Testing (ACT) exam score of 21 prior to 
acceplante mio teacher educalion al a collece or 
i.n™rsi,y. |Note: The average ACT score in Kentucky 



a bachelor's degree from an tipprosed teacher cducaticm 
pmgram. a 2.5 o^■erall GPA. satisfactoiy completion of 
student teaching, and passing grades on the National 
Teachers Exam (NTE) core battciy and teaching 
specialty tests prior to acceptance into KTIP. [Note- 
The passing scores on the NTE correspond to 
approximately the 10th percentile on national norms. | 



For now principal candidates, the formal assessments 
by the EPSB include: 



required 



a- three years' teaching experience, a master's decree 
passing scores on the NTE eore ^and 
administration/superx ision specialty test, and a passing 
guide (85 percent correct) on the Kentucky 
Atom, sermon' Tesl. |Nolc: The passing scores on Ihc 
NTE coiTcspond to approximately the lOth percentile 
on national norms.) 

h. daring ihc KPIP experience, ihicc performance 
obscTOI.ons during Ihe principal's lirsl yea,', conduced 

> a . -member panel using an observational assessment 
instalment. 

All superintendents are required to complete a training and 

concep s ot management. sch(K,l-based decision making Kentuckv 
schcKil law. Kentucky schtx^l linance. and eunieuliim and assessment At 

«d,,r “P«rintei,dcn, n,us,Z;r'te^; 

comprehensive examination based on the content of the tr’iining. 

1.38 
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The task force believes that, relative to 

I^Lt rnimum proficiency via independent entry level 0 -e., prov.^onal 
certification) assessments, and that, of 

X^rof to students so as to inform them of progress towaj* 
LLwise, school districts should use on-go, ng perfomtante 
assessment as an integral component in tenure and promotion decsio . . 

The assessment of proficiency, whether for certification in teaching 
administration, or non-teaching fields, should 

subject matter specialization and expertise, as well as ^ccepUb 
;Xee in a KERA setting. To this end, die EPSB 
Salleneing academic standards and authentic assessm^ tasks 
AdditioLlly, professional educators should demonstrate good moral 
character and the EFSB should therefore continue to enforce the C 
of Ethics’for Professionals. Finally, higher education and schoo distnc 
training programs should provide developmental, life-long learning 
opportunities so that educators may maintain and improve their expe ise 

and proficiencies. 

The quality of the assessments used to measure the aforementioned 
aspects of the education profession are critical to the 
The task force therefore believes that the assessment . y. ^ 
made accessible to and equitable for all; i, should rento 
are valid reliable, and related to national norms, and it should be 
authentic to Kentucky KERA settings. To facilitate the on-gomg 
oversight and upgrading of this system, each candidate for certification 
should be required to pay an assessment tee. 

Recommendation H: 

Bv January 1, 19%, the EPSB shall establish and operate, in 
eXtion whh institulions of higher edueurion, Kentucky bduca tor 
Certfication Centers to meusura the exj^nise and 
•mnlving for cntry-lcvel (i.c., provisional) or advanced (i.c., professional 
OT mastfiy level )^ertification as teachers, administrators, or non-tcaching 
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personnel. The EPSB shall define the expected performance outcomes 
and the assessments to measure these outcomes. The EPSB shall 
develop procedures to ensure that the assessments tire valid, reliable, 
equitable, accessible to all. related to national nomis. and authentic to 
Kentucky KERA settings. 

Recommendation 9: 

The EPSB. in consultation with the CHE and the 
colleges/universities, shall establish continuous assessment programs at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels as based upon the EPSB- 
approved perfomiance outcomes for new and experienced teachers, 
administrators, and certified non-teaching personnel. These assessments 
shall include demonstrated proficiency in KERA gotils. on performance 
in the classroom selling, and in "best practices" of the profession. 

Recommendation 10: 

The SBESE shall report annually to the EPSB and CHE regarding 
the "best practices" in Kentucky schools and expected new 
developments. The EPSB. in cooperation with the CHE. the institutions 
of higher education, and the public schools, shall ensure that all 
preparatory programs are revised to support these practices. The EPSB 
shall ensure that perfomiance assessment tasks required for certification 
accurately reflect these practices. 

PRIORITY ISSUE: ASSESSMENT 01 HIGHER EDUCATION 

TEACHING STRATEGIES AND LEARNT, OUTCOMES 

Background Infomiation: 



Under current state statutes, all university personnel matters, 
including promotion and tenure policies, are the exclusive purview 
of the university governing boards. The CHE's cuiTcnt program 
approval authority also is contained in state statute, and relevant 5- 
year review policies include requirements for reporting outcome 
measures for all existing programs. Annual accountahility rcixirts on 
the quality and effectiveness of higher education arc prepamd by the 
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CHE and the univereides. The such reports are due December 1993. 

The task force believes that the CHE and EPSB should be authorized 
to review the tenure and promotion policies of colleges/universities 
offering education preparatory programs, specifically with regard to 
the importance accorded quality teaching and service to the schools. 
Likewise, these institutions should ensure a campus-wide, 
comprehensive approach to promoting .student-centered teaching 
and measuring learner outcomes, and should implement an on-going 
series of measurements which address students' academic and 
pedagogical proficiency. 

Recommendation II: 

A university choosing to train teachers, administrators, and/or 
certified non-teaching personnel shall adopt KERA principles of good 
teaching and conduct performance evaluations of all university faculty. 
Since teacher education majors take many, if not most, of their courses 
outside the colleges of education, systemic changes in collegiate teaching 
shall be required. When redefining the standards for good university 
teaching practices, parallels shall be drawn to the dramatic changes in 
public school teaching resulting from KERA's implementation. The 
university shall, by July 1994, submit to the CHE assurances of KERA's 
application in teaching strategies across campus, or a transition plan to 
revamp teaching methods university-wide, and shall provide adequate 
professional development opportunities for faculty to make the 
adjustments in their teaching styles necessary to reflect the principles of 
KERA. 

To reinforce the aforementioned changes in teaching and learning, 
the EPSB, in consultation with the CHE and SBESE, shall develop tor 
statewide use by July 1996 a primarily performance-based assessment to 
determine the eligibility of college students and others to be admitted to 
teacher education programs. 

Recommendation 12: 

New standards of practice, devcloi)ed collaboratively by the CHE 
and EPSB, shall be mandated to ensure that public universities (and their 
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faculties) engaged in the training of educators comply with the 
expectations of KERA. The following standards shall establish the 
minimum conditions required of a university choosing to offer 
preparatory programs; 

♦ visibly making teacher, administrator, and/or certified non- 
teaching personnel preparatory programs an institutional 
priority for programmatic as well as funding purposes; 

♦ providing a campus-wide commitment to active modes of 
student-centered teaching for all programs, and formally 
documenting this commitment in the university's strategic plan, 
with compliance measured via the CHE's program review 
piTCess; 

♦ making institutional reviews of teaching quality a major 
component in the program review process; 

♦ incorporating quality instmetion and .service to the schools as 
meaningful components of faculty promotion and tenure 
policies, to be considered on par with research; 

♦ establishing for all programs minimum expectations for learner 
outcomes, with measurements developed as part of the campus- 
wide tissessmcnt program, and making these outcomes subject 
to CHE and EPSB review based on protwol developed jointly 
by the CHI; and EPSB's in cooperation with the 
colleges/universities; 

♦ measuring, at set intervals, student outcomes in relation to 
expected outcomes for each degree program, using the results in 
the continuous improvement of programs, and reporting results 
in the CHE and EPSB's program review and aecountability 
prcK'esscs; 

♦ including the hest practicing public school teachers and 
administrators in collegiate training programs. 

143 
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Recommendation 13: 

University education programs that do not comply with the 
aforementioned criteria within a timeframe set by the EPSB in 
consultation with the CHE shall have their approval of these programs 
revoked by the CHE and EPSB. Revocation procedures shall be 
incorporated in the CHE and EPSB program approval and review 
policies. 

Recommendation 14: 

Programs to preptire teachers/administrators/certified non-teaching 
personnel as offered by private institutions shall be subject to similar 
criteria. If these institutions wish to continue their programs and be 
approved by the EPSB. they shall be required to submit to EPSB. 
program reviews similar to those conducted for the public universities. 
Furthermore, they also shall demonstrate campus-wide commitment to 
active teaching and learning modes, including promotion and tenure 
policies that reward good teaching practices and service to the schools. 

GOAL III: Certification should be streamlined and should be 

accessible from a variety of routes. 

PRIORITY ISSUE: STREAMLINING CERTIFICATION 

Background Information: 

In Spring 199.3. the EPSB approved the following four levels of 
teacher certification: birth to primary, primaiy through grade six, 
grade five through grade nine, and grade seven through grade twelve. 
The current system also differentiates among at least 1.S6 
certification categories, each specifying its own course requirements. 

Colleges/univcrsities develop individual training programs, basic 
and advanced, to meet certification requirements. These programs 
are approved by the EPSB on the basis of input criteria such as 
course offerings, field placements, standards for admissions, number 
of library books, faculty qualifications, and resources. 
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The task force believes that the goals and objectives of KERA 
necessitate recognition of demonstrated expertise (i.e.. outcomes) as 
equally valuable to courses taken (i.e.. inputs). Thus, the 
performance and academic outcomes .specified by the EPSB for new 
and experienced teachers, administrators, and certified non-teaching 
personnel should identify the .state's expectations and should, in turn, 
provide direction for the training institutions. The certification 
.system, itself based on these expected outcomes, should drive the 
necessary' transfonnation of preparatoiy programs' structure and 
content. 

The task force also believes that KERA's implementation gives new 
emphasis to governance via local decision making. Flexibility in 
certification is therefore necessary in order to meet die needs of 
individual school instructional programs. TTie preparation of 
educators should become a Joint effort between higher education and 
the school.s. with college.s/universities choosing to offer only those 
prcparutorj' progrums for which they have adequate resources and 
personnel, and by which they can make the most significant 
contribution to the education reform movement in Kentucky. 

RecommefuUition 15: 

By June 1995, the EPSB shall ha\e in place a streamlined. KERA- 
based certification system, birth through grade 1 2. The number of basic 
certificates shall 'oe reduced to four (i.e.. teacher, principal, 
superintendent, and certified non-teaching personnel), and the number of 
certificate categories shall be reduced by at least 75 percent. The EPSB. 
in cooperation with the SBESE and the CHE. shall specify the depth and 
breadth of subject matter expertise required to support the curriculum 
offered in the schools, and shall define the certificates required to support 
the instructional programs. 

Recommaularioit 16; 

The EPSB. in consultation with the CHE. shall work ccxiperatiwly 
with colleges and uni\ersities to specify those iindeigraduate and 
graduate training programs leading to certification which are of priority 
in sup|Xirt of KERA and which meet critical shortage needs statewide, 
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with emphasis on the recruitment and retention of minority candidates. 
Each institution shall provide a plan and assume responsibility tor 
phasing out those specialties for which it is not able to offer adequate 
support. The EPSB and CHE shall work cooperatively with the 
institutions to ensure that programs in all certification tti'eas are available 
to and reasonably accessible geographically and/or technologically by 
persons throughout the state. 

Recommendation 17: 

The EPSB shall ensure that assessments conducted via the Kentucky 
Educator Certification Centers become the means by which candidates 
for certification are evaluated relative to subject matter expertise and 
perfomiance outcome levels, and shall , ensure that the assessment 
instruments allow for valid, reliable, and equitable demonstration ot 
proficiency. 

PRIORITY ISSUE: ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION 
Background Infoniiation; 

Current alternative certification programs in Kentucky ai'e ot limited 
impact because the existing statute and regulations for implementing 
them are very' restrictive and prescriptive. Entry criteria are difficult 
to meet, especially by those who have discontinuous academic 
backgrounds, and the specificity ol the cuniculum follows 
traditional patterns of training. 

The task force believes that implementation of KERA has made 
obsolete the defining of educator preparation in temis of specified 
sequences of coursework. Rather, of critical importance today is 
assessing each prospective educator's academic and pedagogical 
competencies, and then atfording him/lier the most effective and 
efficient avenue for reaching the proficiency necessitated by KERA. 
Certification for teachers, administrators, and non-teaching 
personnel, therefore, should be outcome s-based. and should 
recognize that expertise must not always be achieved via traditional 
mixles of training and the earning of degrees. 
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Recommendation 18: 

The EPSB, in consultation with the CHE and the SBESE, shall 
establish alternative certification programs aligned with the goals and 
objectives of KERA and designed to meet statewide needs. 



PRIORITY ISSUE: PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Background Information: 

Professional development for teachers, administrators, and certified 
non-teaching personnel presently is tied to locally developed plans, 
the focus of which is on what educators need to know in order to 
support local implementation of KERA. The task force believes that 
transforming the total educational system, birth through post- 
secondary, is the ultimate goal of KERA, and that the expertise and 
skills of the professional staff who serve in this system are essential 
to reaching this goal. Just as instruction should be developmental ly 
appropriate lor young people, so it also should be developmentally 
appropriate lor adults, including those in education. In meeting the 
individual needs of teachers, administrators, and certified non- 
teaching personnel, training institutions should ensure that their 
professional development and advanced training offerings are 
consistent with best practices, lu'c research-based, and reflect the 
goals and objectives of KERA. To meet Kentucky's current need for 
massive professional development and training, collaboration among 
colleges, universities, schools, and communities is critical. 

Rei ommendation / 9: 

The SBESE, in consultation with local school districts, shall work to 
ensure that the New/Expcriciiced I'eachcr Outcomes, the Education 
Administiator Outcomes, and the Certified Non-teaching Personnel 
Outcomes developed by the EPSB serve as the basis for indix'idual 
professional development plans. Significant emphasis should fx' placed 
on long-term training experiences. The EPSB. in consultation with the 



GOAL IV: Certification and compensation should be tied to 

peifonnance 
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CHE, the higher education institutions, and the local school districts, shall 
identify those colleges/universities at which professional development is a 
high priority, and these institutions shall design KERA-related, schcx)I- 
based, long-term collaborative training and research programs based on 
best practices and leading to advanced certification/degrees. 

Recommendation 20: 

The EPSB, in consultation with the CHE and the 
colleges/universities, shall work to ensure that the Experienced Teacher 
Outcomes, the Education Administrator Outcomes, and the Certified 
Non-teaching Personnel Outcomes developed by the EPSB are the 
standards for approval of advanced education certification (i.e.. 
professional and mastery levels), administration certification, and degree 
programs at colleges and universities. By July 1994, the EPSB, in 
consultation with the CHE and the higher education institutions, shall 
identify those colleges/universities at which advanced 

educator/administrator preparation is a higher priority, and these 
institutions shall design KERA-related, school-based, long- term 
collaborative training and research programs based on best practices and 
leading to advanced certification and/or degrees. Also, the EPSB, in 
cooperation with the CHE and the colleges/universities, shall develop a 
policy for approval of advanced cducator/administrator prepiu*ation 
programs which requires continuous assessment on the outcomes and on 
KERA expectations. 

PRIORITY ISSUE: COMPENSATION 

Background Infomiation: 



The task force believes that KERA, by its emphasis on pcrfonnance- 
based outcomes, has rendemd the cunent system of compensation 
obsolete. Subject matter expertise and pcrtbmiancc of teachers, 
administrators, and certified non- teaching personnel should be 
assessed and documented, and should serve as the basis lor 
continued employment and compensation decisions. Years of 
experience and additional college hours should l^e in'clevant to the 
decision-making process unless they ser\'C to significantly enhance 
the educator s role in the classroom and in the school. Conversely, 
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successful performance on expected teacher/administrator/certified 
non-teaching personnel outcomes should be valued highly and 
rewarded as such. 

Structunng compensation systems that are tied to expertise and 
performance outcomes require trust in the assessment criteria 
Developing assessments that are valid, reliable, equitable, and 
accessible to all is therefore critical. Agreement on the expected 
outcomes is only a first step. Assessments also should delineate 
levels of performance, with rewtirds based on achievement of same. 
Reafflnnation of certification should be granted to only those 
personnel who are "professionals." and significant salary 
differentials should distinguish those who are at the mastery level. 
All continued employment and compensation decisions should be 
integrally related to the development and on-going revision of 
individual educator professional development plans. 

Rccommeiulation 2/: 

All interested constituent groups (e.g.. Kentucky Education 
Association. Kentucky Asscx'iation of School Administrators. Kentucky 
Association of School Superintendents. Parent-Teacher Association) 
should submit to the Governor, no later than July 1, 1994, their 
recommendations as to how best to address, on a scheduled basis, the 
need for reaffirmation of certification, said recommendations to be 
discussed in the interim in preparation for the 1996 General Assembly. 

Recommendation 22: 

Recognizing the SBHSEs responsibility to develop a compensation 
plan, the SBESE is urged to ( 1 ) tie compensation to performance, and (2) 
phase out the master's requirements. 



ACTION NEEDED 

In order to implement and accomplish the above recommendations, the 
task lorcc suggests that the Cjovcmor rccomnicnd to the 1994 General 
Assembly llKil i( emtel ;i Kcmucky Teiielier liducalion Rcfomi Act lo; 
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♦ recognize the EPSB-approved New/Experienced Treacher 
Outcomes, the Education Administrator Outcomes, and the 
Certified Non-teaching Personnel Outcomes as the standards tor 
certification and for approval of higher education and local 
school district preparation programs in Kentucky; 

♦ designate an authority to determine an adequate "^mber ^ 
clinical training and development sites in successful KEKA 
schools distributed across the six Congressional distncts, where 
professional development offerings for degree programs will be 
provided on-site by faculty a.ssigned to these sites, 

♦ designate an authority to establish KERA school-based clinical 
training and development councils to coordinate research 
projects by hicher education and public school faculties, and to 
provide training programs in the schools for higher education 
personnel relative to KERA goals, objectives, and practices 
(The councils should work in cooperation with the school-based 
decision making councils.) 

♦ designate forgiveness loan funds for students enrolled in degree 
programs in critical shortage areas in any Kentucky public or 
private college or university; 

♦ require the EPSB to establish a KERA accountability index for 
training programs, as well as for clinical training and 
development sites, which addresses, at a minimum: 

-perlonnance of graduates on initial assessments, 

-performance of graduates on internship assessments, 
-iicrlonnance of graduates on advanced assessments, 

-number of graduates employed in critical shortage areas, and 
—number ol minority graduates. 

This index should be used to monitor institutional and student 
performance for the piimose of program approval, tind EPSB 
should make this information available to the public; 
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♦ require the EPSB, in consultation with the colleges/universities 
and the schcx)ls, to develop valid, reliable, equitable, and 
authentic pciionnancc-based educator assessments, and to 
include state and national expertise in the development process 
as nccessar)': 

♦ establish Kentucky Educator Certification Centers, in 
conjunction with the institutions ol higher education, for the 
puiposc ol testing all candidates for certification relative to their 
exjxiiiise and pciioniiancc in accoidance with the outcomes and 
assessment tasks approved by the EPSB; 

♦ require the liPSB to set admission and performance standards at 
Ic\cls that systematically increase the quality of certified 
personnel over the next five years; 

♦ establish a task force to define standards for continuous 
assessment in prc-scr\ ice, internship and in-service programs, to 
be conij^osed of representatives from the EPSB, the CHE, the 
SBESE, college/university training programs, and the public 
schools; 

♦ eiitible the CHE and I^PSB to review higher education tenure 
and promotion policies with regard to how quality teaching and 
scr\ ice to the schools ai'e rewarded: (These policies should be 
applicable to all faculty in institutions offering education 
preparatory progi*ams. ) 

♦ tiulhoii/c four basic certificates (i.e., teacher, principal, 
su|x:rintendent, and ccnificd non- teaching personnel), with 
siK'ciali/.ation categories to be defined by the EPSB; {Those who 
hold ceiiiflcates at the time this act is enacted should be allowed 
to I'cnew said ceiiiflcates; those persons who have earned credit 
in an approved eollege/university program leading to 
ccilificalion should be allowed to complete said program w ithin 
three \ ears.) 

♦ ensure adequate state and institutional funds foi* the preparation 
ol professional educators, pailieularly Ibi* addressing aivas of 
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critical shortage, including minority teachers, administrators, 
and certified non-teaching personnel; 

supersede the existing alternative certification statute and 
stipulate: 



-that alternative certification programs be available statewide 
for teachers, administrators, and/or certified non- teaching 
personnel, and that they be accessible both to practicing 
educators and to those outside the profession, 

-that Iversons be admitted to alternative certification programs 
on the basis of at least an earned baccalaureate degree and 
expertise demonstrated via perlormancc outcome 
measurements, 

-that persons enrolled in alternative certification programs may 
be employed by school districts under the supervision of 
certified personnel, 

-that a significant portion of each alternative certification 
program be conducted at established KERA clinical training and 
development sites, 

-that persons completing alternative certification programs be 
evaluated at the Kentucky Educator Certification Centers, and 
that they be expected to meet the same performance and 
expertise criteria as those completing more traditional 
pre]')aratory programs, 

-that a plan be devised to encourage selected university 
involvement in alteniative certification, that establishment of an 
alternative certification program be contingent upon submission 
of a proposal for EPSB approval, and that all alternative 
certification programs either be operated bj^collcges/universities 
or demonstrate significant involvement o1 higher education in 
their de\ elopment and implementation, and 

—that only successful KERA schools/school districts be 
permitted to operate alternative certification programs; and 
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Suggested Modifications in the 
Recommendations of the 
Governor's Task Force on Teacher 
Preparation 

The teacher preparation task force rcpoil covers a lot of territory and 
addresses key issues relevant to reconfiguring teacher and administrator 
education in Kentucky. It can beeorne an influential document when 
developed into legislation and practices. 



Suggested Changes and Cautions 

It is important to insure that teachers trained in Kentucky arc aware 
of the goals and objectives of KERA and capable of teaching youngsters 
in ways that enhance their opportunities to be successful on the KIRIS 
a.s.vessments. However, in fulfilling this goal, there is a danger that 
programs will become too narrowly fcK'used. More particularly. there is 
the possibility that the KIRIS outcomes as tested, rather than KERA 
goals more broadly drawn, will drive teacher education. This would be 
a mi.sttikc. 

Reamuneiukuion: U’^isUition that clescrihes the charge to teacher 

education institutions should he explicit in describing broad KERA goals 
and in distinguishing them from KIRIS. Criteria for accrediting the 
preparation institutions, .similarly, .should reflect bioad goals' n-itb 
respei t to aieas of knowledge and skill and the pedagogues that might he 
employed to aceompUsh them. 

Recommendation 2 under Goal 1 in the report states that only 
successful KERA schools can be teacher and administrator training 
sites for clinical experiences. The intention is to place prospective 
teachers and administrators in settings where they will have good 
opportunities to learn. The assumption is that "successful" will be a 
proxy for such ;i setting. 
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Yei, the recomim;itdation raises several questions. To begin with, 
what does 'successful" mean in this context? Is it a school that has mt t 
its benchmark on K1R.IS? Is it something else? If it is connected with 
KIRIS, it is possible that a school might be successful one year .and 
tinsuccessful the next. 

What might that variation mean for a school's role as a training site 
and for the e.stablishment of some professional training relationships and 
capacities at the site? (My concern hmc is about the potential tor 
insubility in clinical training sites and the enonnous amount of work that 
would then be involved e:tch year in developing new sites.) 

P\jrsuintz this fine of questions ti bit lunhcr, what il there is a tcrrilic 
procram or team (h teachers in an olhttrtvise unsuccesslul school. 
What i,‘‘ a school, for example, has an out standing special education 
component in an otherwise unsuccesslul school? Would a prospe'Ctive 
special education teacher denied a clinical experience in the site? 
What if a school is moving forward with excellent leadership, but is not 
yet successful? Might that school be ti good training site for future 
teachers and administrators? 

Recommemiaiion: The word "siicce.ssfuT' needs definition, and il is 

important to define it in ways that do not e.xrliide sites that are }>ood for 
poniciilar leamini; e.xperienees. The process oj developini’ the aefinition 
ofsiiccessfiil might best he informed by a careful discussion of when it is 
that practitioner:: need to learn in their clininil e.xperienees and what 
characteristics a training .site needs to have to promote .such learning. It 
max be useful. the .same time, to consider whether ".succe.s.sfuT’ is the 
be.st w(>rd to ti.se when de.scribing potential clinical sites. 

Goal II calls fdt the implementation of high standards ot 
pertbrmance tor educators at all levels. This 'Could be extremely useful, 
but leads to several questions. 

First, what ideas about teaching [hactices. and what assessment 
instruments will guide the development of the parameters and indicators 
of "high standards of performance" that will infomi the work of the 
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Kentucky Educator Certification Centers, for example. The concern 
here, again, is that broad KERA goals will be translated into too narrow 
a .set of acceptable practices; that acceptable practices may be too tightly 
tied to beliefs about how to increase KIRIS scores rather than to ideas 
about education outcomes construed more broadly. 

Second, the report's use of the temi "best practices" adds to concern 
in this regard. Man>- of the current teaching strategies promoted in 
Kentucky and across the nation remain untested in large scale refomi. 
We know that they are effective when used by teachers who find them 
compatible and whose subject matter knowledge is deep; we are less sure 
how to teach people to teach in these ways if they are not already doing 
so. and we do not yet know' the extent of the practices' effccti\eness 
across a wide range of children. We support the implementation of the 
teaching reforms, coupled with careful research; but. as Kentucky 
implements the cunent version of "best practices." it should adopt a 
cautionaiy. inquiring stance appropriate to the depth and breadth of the 
knowledge base guiding the implementation. 



Recommeiulatiou: Given the comhination of verv high hopes and 

expectations for new teaching practices coupled with the limited scope of 
knowledge and experience in using them, implementors of this report 
should avoid writing assessment criteria that a) overspecify acceptable 
teaching piactices, and h) push the colleges and iiniversiticrs' and the' 
public schools toward adopting a "one best .sy.stem" approach to 
pedagogy. Implementation should e.xpHcitly leave room for alternatives, 
anc! pro\ ide foi evaluation that cetti tnfortn further inipletnentaticm. 

The leport concctly notes that college teachers of core academic 
subjects do not always teach with strategies encoiirageti by KERA. Text 
often, their pedagogy rests hea\ily on lectures, and does not encourage 
student.s' active participation in constaicting their own subject matter 
knowledge. (The same can often lie said, unfortunately, about those who 
teach the teacher education courses.) The merit of traditional colleae 
teaching is incmasingly under t|Ucstion. but traditions of autonomy with 
rcs|x;ct to teaching are deeply ingrained at the post-secondary level. 
Thcicforc. although I strongly agree with the recommendations for 
changes in college teaching in academic areas so that prospective teachers 
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a) come to deeply know their subject matter, unci b) experience ’.t taught 
in ways they might well adopt for use K- !2. the rcpoii's recommendation 
should not be implemented as '.vritten e\en though the goal is 
commendable. 



Fundamentally, the report docs not rellect suHlcient awareness oi a) 
the massive staff development efi'ort that would be required toi this 
enterprise; b) the absence of trained personnel who could pren ide the 
staff development if the requisite, extensive resources were available, and 
c) the potential for teacher education i.o be held hostage by 1 acuity m the 
arts and sciences who may not be primarily invested in the preparation ol 
teachers, and who. thcieforc. have little incentive to change their ways ot 
leaching lo lacilitalc program accreditation. 

Reconwienchiiion: 3 c;’iii the ejforl to change col!ey,e leaeliiiii- hy 

involviny. fust. those foailty members nlw want to 

improre/chanyeAhver.sify their teachiry repertoire. This miyht involve 
the eolleyes hi pmvklhiy some kind of minimal mcentive system for 
partieipation. Such incentives miyht he eon.ddered as one indicator oj 
the institution's commitment to teacher preparation. Second, lontinne 
the ejfoil in the proce.ss ofreendtiny new faculty. Colicye.s, as part oj the 
faculty .search proce.s.s. miyht include .specific criteria that relate to 
teachiny (and yo beyond the teaihiny evaluations collected from the 
candidate's current institution). Third, when new ficnlty Join thecoUeye, 
the colleye miyht include professional development with respect to 
teachiny. as part (fits on-yoiny effort to support the new "0111(0: In this 
way. some lony-.standiny faculty members miyht become involved in 
improviny their teachiny; the institution would be yiviny an e.vplich 
me.ssayeabont its teachiny priorities hy inve.stiny in new facility, and the 
overall effect could he a chanye in the culture (f teachiny in the colleye 
and an improvement in learniny. 



This document was prepared for the Prichard Ccminrittee by 
Barbara ISeufeld, Graduate School of Kducation, Harvard 
University, Decenil)er 6, 1994. 
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Case Studies 

Fr. Knox Dependent Schooi,s 

Situation: Because they are Depailmcnt of Defense schools. Ft. 
Knox schools experience a student mobility rate of 30 to 40 percent. 
The traditional school calendar did not accommodate such a high 
rate of student change. 

Action: TIic superintendent began investigating voluntary' year 
round school, and appointed a staff person to form a planning 
committee to conduct a thorough investigation of restmeturing time. 
The planning committee was all- inclusive: members included 
teachers, administrators, central office personnel, school board 
members, and parents, including some who were "dead set" against 
changing the school calendar. The committee used a variety of 
methods, including parent surveys to detennine the community's 
interest in restructuring the school calendar. 



Solution: Based on community surv'cys. two Ft. Knox elementary' 
schools convened to year round calendars in 1993. These schools 
adopted the 45/15 plan which means school is in session 45 days 
(nine weeks) and out ol session 1 5 days (three weeks) throughout the 
yeai: The total number of days was unchanged. 

Outcomes: The two year round Ft. Knox schools repoil; 

♦ Reduced need Ibr extensive leview because of shorter breaks. 

♦ More timely remediation during the intersessions. 

♦ Increased teacher morale. 

♦ Increased professional development opportunities for teachers 

♦ Increased planning time for teachers. 

♦ Parents able to plan creati\e vacations in the olf-seasons. 

♦ Facility managers able to plan patterned schedules Ibr building 
niiiintenance. 

1.5SI 
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ENGELH.VRD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Situation: Two years ago. Engelhard Elementary looked at its lest 
scores and realized the school's expectations ol high student 
performance had not been achieved. 

Action: An all-inclusive planning team of parents, business and 
community people, teachers, and administrators met together to look 
at barriers to Engelhard’s success. The majority ot identified barriers 
centered around the issue of time. The team looked at other schools 
and businesses for models of how time could be restmetured. 

Solution: Engelhard now serves as the Jefferson County Public 
School Model Year Round Education Site. Students and staff attend 
school four days per week. Tuesday through Friday, 45 weeks per 
year for a total of 177 academic days. The fifth day program, held 
on Mondays, is optional and provides child-centered enrichment and 
tutoring programs. The year round calendar provides tour days at 
Thanksgiving, two weeks of winter break at Christmas, one week ot 
spring break, and five weeks of summer vacation. Eighty-fi\'c 
percent of Engel hard’s students \'oluntarily choose to participate in 
the Monday program. 

Outcomes: vSince implementing the year calendar, Engelhard has 
experienced the following differences: higher test scores, improved 
teacher and student morale, increased parental in\ol\cment, 
improved attendance, and fewer beha\ ioral problems. 



JES.SAMINE Cot VrY SCHOOLS 

Situation: Two situations brought about change in the Jessamine 
County school system: I ) the building of two new facilities — a high 
school and a middle scliool and 2) continued rapid growth in the 
community. It seemed an oppoiliine lime to investigate new ways ol 
restructuring instructional programs using time as the \ariable. 
Student achievement was foremost in all decisions. 
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Action: An education program committee looked at this new 

opportunity. The committee's recommendations for restructuring 
time were distributed to schools and school councils, and debate 
proceeded. The middle school task force, with one teacher from 
each content area, discussed block scheduling. The task force 
looked at block scheduling as one way to restructure time to improve 
student achievement by increasing the depth of the core cun iculum. 

Solution: At a later point, parental input was sought and block 
scheduling approved for implementation in the fall of 1995. 

Outcome: Jessamine County schools are now considering a 45/15 
extended year plan. 



B.arixstown Indkrkndknt SfH()<)I,S 



Situation: Baidstowni Independent .Schools began investisiatinsi 

restructuring when they learned that, with the traditional school calendar, 
students spend three of their 1.^ years in school in review'. This means 
that students recei\ e ten years of "l eal learning" out of the 1.^ they spend 
in school. 

Action: A Year Round Education Study Committee investigated 14 
studies that looked at .student peiformance in relation to restructurinsi. In 
an effoii to make the researcli/planning process as inclusive as possible, 
the committee held M public meetings with groups having some relation 
to the Biiidstown schools. This included parents, teachers, business 
lieople who employ students pan time (fast foot,! restaurants, hospitals), 
and tourism officials. 

Solution: T he school district decided on a 45/15 \ ear round calendar. A 
modified version will be implemented the first year (1995-96). If 
.successful, full implementation will take place in 1996-97. 

Outcomes, 1 he following tire lessons the Biuxlstown iilanniim 
committee learned in their process to restructure: 

IBO 
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♦ A planning committee should allow 18 to 24 months ot study 
before submitting recommendations, 

♦ Commitment from professional schoi)l stall should be secuicd 
before recommendations are taken to the public, 

♦ Establish a formal process of open meetings to include school 
board members, teachers, council members, community leaders, 
students, and special interest groups, 

♦ Expect and tolerate opposition. This is a cultural change lor the 
school and the community, 

♦ Avoid the term "year round school," The perception is that 
students will go to school 3(,5 days a year with no breaks. 
Present it as an alternative calendar or alternative schedule. 



Ml RKRKKSBORO Cri V SCHOOLS 

Situation: The Murfreesboro City St'hool System responded to 
1978 Tennessee legislation that encouraged the use of public school 
facilities for care of children beiore and alter school. 

Action: School board members and the superintendent saw the 
unlimited service an extended school program could provide for 
students, parents, and the community. 

Solution: CuiTcntly there is a school -based Extended School 

Program (ESP) in all eight Murfreesboro City Schools. ESP 
operates daily year round, including snow days, teacher in-service 
days, and during the summer. Centers are closed only lor major 
holidays, 

"fhe progi'am is organized so students ;ind stall get the most out ol 
after-school hours. Organized activities include violin, guitar, and ai1 
instruction, computer training, Ibreign language experiences, and 
planned homework time with trained personnel to help students. 
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In addition to the planned activities, ESP children can also 
participate in afternoon movies, crafts, ballet, keyboarding. 
Brownies, Boy Scouts, and 4-H work at no additional cost. 

Outcomes: The programs are seli’-supponing llnancially, with 

family discounts available. The Murfreesboro City Schools 
Extended School Program has become a state model ibr innovative, 
cost-efficient programs that serve business, community, and student 
needs. 



Frankfort Indkpkndknt Schools 

Frankfoii Independent Schools became interested in restructuring 
when they leariicd that year round school 1 ) offers the benefit oi' 
continuous learning, 2) cases student and teacher stress, 3) offeis the 
opportunities for enrichment programs, and 4) allows lor more 
timely, focused remediation, 

A planning committee visited several districts that have implemented 
year round scliool. The committee then held six parent fomms and 
two public foRims where the topic was discussed, Evei 7 student in 
grades 7 through 12 was invited to discuss the possibility ol' calendar 
changes with the superintendent. It was felt that if students are 
rer,istant to the change, the parents will not accept it, 

Franklbrt Independent Schools voted to use a 45/15 concept of year 
round school and anticipate the following benefits: 

♦ Improved attitudes oi‘ teachers and students. 

♦ Enrichment programs above and beyond what can be olTered 
within the constraints ol'the traditional calendar, 

♦ Better, more timely remediation 

Challenges Vvcre related to family vacaiion and work issues. 
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Appendix VII 



Research on homework shows that: 



♦ Homew ork, if commented upon or graded, benefits achievement 
and attitudes. 

♦ Daily homework shows larger positive benefits than occasional 
assignments. 

♦ Graded homework produces an effect on learning that is three 
times that of serial class. 

♦ Students complete more homework when assignments are closely 
related to coui*se work and class time is spent re\ iewing it. 

♦ Elementary homework is more effecti\c if it focuses on 
establishing good student habits and promoting skills. 
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